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U/se the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


Mine Battery 
Lamps Motors 


There’s a big advan- 


struction of the Edison the sted- 
and-iron Edison Battery. 
rability to the Edison 
Mines Lamp. It stands your battery 

locomotives for steady, 
The only storage reliable service, day in 
the Edison the Standard iron or steel in 
trouble. You can be as- 
sured of greatest produc- 
tion at lowest cost. 


The steel-and-iron con- 


Electric Mine Lamp of its construction 
America. or elements. 


Ask for Bulletin 300-N Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
Seattle New Orleans Pittsburgh Kansas City Philadelphia 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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T is our privilege to reproduce above a 

bit ofanother letter from“ Over There.” 
We regret we are not able to show the 
entire letter, for it is without exception 
one of the finest soldier’s letters written to 
his Mother, Sisters and Father that it has 
ever been our pleasure to read. 


Imagine the feelings of this boy 3500 
miles from home, among strangers, find- 


thet | 
| ford fi bo ® 


ing something so “homey” to him as Red 
Edge Shovels. 


In them he sees his Father—the Dad 
referred to in the letter—who is the 
Superintendent of our Heat Treating 
Department. We can understand his al- 
most brotherly affection for these shovels, 
for we know that while he is doing his 
work in the trenches, Dad is doing his 
best to make these tools worthy of his son 
and the sons of millions of other fathers. 


This. hoiney feeling for Red Edges is, 
however, by no means confined to the 
battle-field. Every user of a Red Edge 
has a feeling of affection for his Shovel al- 
most kindred to Kirks, because he knows 
from experience that it makes his work 
easier for him; is in itself easier to handle 
because it does not rough at the edges, nor 
break at the corners, and permits him to 
do a day’s work with less fatigue because 
it so continuously maintains its shape. 


Are your shovelers contented? 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS 
WYOMING, PENNSYLVANIA 


\ 
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INVEST YOUR 
MONEY 
DON’T JUST 
SPEND IT 


URCHASING officials of coal companies are constantly receiving 
requisitions and placing orders for repair parts and replacements 
for their mine cars. 


Except those officials whose companies use Hyatt Roller Bearing 
mine cars. 


Cars with plain bearing running gear require constant attention. 
Mr. Buyer is constantly called on to order repair parts. 


Why be content to continually order repair parts for old style 
equipment? Why not specify ‘‘Ten sets of Hyatt equipped trucks 
to fit our standard cars ?”’ 


Hyatt trucks are an investment. 


Free yourself from plain bearing cars which are such a hindrance to 
economical operation. Put the 10 Hyatt equipped trucks under 10 
of your cars. Your day men and loaders will praise the easy running, 
Hyatt equipped cars. 


Doesn't the suggestion sound logical? It is very easy to carry it out. 


Your manufacturer can supply you with Hyatt equipped trucks for 
your Cars. 


Follow our suggestion to eliminate your power, lubricant and main- 
tenance wastes. 


B-328 
Motor Bearings HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY Tractor Bearings 
Division INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION Division 


DETROIT, MICH. 


METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK 


ogg turers of bearings for mine cars, ore cars, steel mill cars, roller lables, trolleys, crane dew nists, 
shafts, concrete machinery, tertile machinery, conveyors, lift trucks, indus trial trucks, srailiea ay servic 


lools, line shafts, counter- 
orage baite pmotives, ele. 


HYATT BEARINGS FOR MINE CARS 
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Rock Drill Steel 


Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


IN ALL SIZES 
AND ALL SECTIONS 


Manufactured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: New York Office . 
Rockaway, N. J. 294 Lafayette St. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


Pacific Coast: Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal. 
Northwest States: Western Machinery & Equipment Co., Spokane, Wash. 
British Columbia: E.G. Prior & Co. Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 

Copper Range: Wm. G. Phillips, Houghton, Mich. 

Eastern Canada: H.L. Usborne, Toronto, Can. 

New England States: Carroll Steel Co., Boston, Mass. 
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AWARDED 


ene. WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 
Every coil examined and labeled under 
the direction of the underwriters "labora- 
tories. Ignition wire 
for autos, motor boats 
and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est period of usage. 

Thespecifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme 
requirements of in- 
door use in high-class 


for the most exacting 
outdoor exposure. 

Send for booklet 
fully describing 


© 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Made by 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges,stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for _ illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


structures as well as American Steel & Wire Company 


New York 
Worcester 


Cleveland 
Denver 


hh 
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H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Filter Cloths 

Machinery 

Contractors Equipment 
Heavy Hardware 

Manila and Wire Rope 
Machinists Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 
Dependable Merchandise 


Unexcelled Service 


Brattice Cloth 
Belting, Packing and Hose 


New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 


Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Twines and Cordage 
Engineers Supplies 

Mill Supplies 
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Complete Safety Features 


form a part of the 


Regular equipment on Vulcan Electric Hoists. These features are ob- 
tained by tried and proven, fool-proof, devices, which stop the hoist in case of 
accident or improper handling. 


If the current fails, the hoist will stop because the brakes are automatically 
set. Should the current come on again, the hoist will not accidentally 
start up even if the operator has neglected to move his controller lever back 
to its “‘off”’ position. 


Inquiries solicited 


Vulcan Iron Works 


Designers and Builders of Hoists 


1736 Main Street Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


250 H. P 
built for 
The second in this series of eight lieries and 
articles on the safetv features of equipped with 
VULCAN Hoist will appear in Travel 


the August issue of this magazine. Device, et 
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MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture From One to 


All Sizes of Heavy Seales 300-ton Capacity 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 
THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161 N. May St. 1547 Columbus Road 
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CORE DRILLING 


H.R. Ameling Prospecting Co. 
DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Boatmen’s Bank Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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_ Thew Electric Mining Shovels 


for Underground Mining, Pit and 
Stock Pile, Loading or Stripping 


We offer a complete line of Revolving Power Shovels up to 2-yard dipper 
capacity, and equipped for Electric, Steam Compressed Air or Gas 
Engine Operation. 


Catalog mailed upon request 


THE THEW AUTOMATIC SHOVEL COMPANY, Lorain, Ohio 
New York Office: 30 Church Street 


120 Broadway New York U.S.A. 
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For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horsepower Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 
THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, 


Yueumelectite, 


‘ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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The Massco Line 


The sheave that caps your head- 
frame—the deepest sinking pump 
—the compressor that furnishes 
air to your drills and the engine 
which runs it—pipes for the air 
lines—the hoist, cables, cars, skips 
or cages—your men’s cap-lamps, 
and their drills and shovels—all 
these are found in the Massco 
line. 


Assay and laboratory equipment, 
machine tools, electrical supplies, 
mill equipment, power transmis- 
sion machinery, supplies of every 
kind for mine, mill and smelter 
are listed in the Massco bulletins. 


Successful 
Purchasing 


Massco Service offers to you a 
three-fold return for every dollar 
expended: 


First—Standardized, time-tested mine 
supplies—the commodity you buy—at 
prices that are right and fair to you. 


Second—The Experience of experts 
thoroughly familiar with every latest 
development in the mining field. 


Third—The service of an orginization 
covering every phase of mining, milling, 
smelting and chemical industry. 

The Massco line includes supplies which 

are recognized as standard the world over 

—backed by the Massco reputation for 

square dealing and fair prices. The line 

comprises everything needed for mining 
and milling mineral products. 

Massco Service is available to you in any 

part of the world—put your equipment 

and supply problems “up to’ Massco 

Engineers. 


Massco Specialties for the Mill include Wilfley Tables, Marey 
Mills, Perfection Oil and Acid Feeders, Pierce Amalgamators, 


Scobey Tailings Samplers. 


For the Laboratory, Ruth Flotation Machines, MeCool Pulver- 
izers, Samson Crushers, Heusser Balances, Massco Clay Goods. 


Write for Catalogs or Bulletins 


The Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 


A Service Station within Reach of You 


Denver 


Salt Lake City 


El Paso 


New York Office: 42 Broadway 
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THE STICK 
Jf TO STICK TO 


OUR predecessor used Du Pont Dynamite because he 

knew he could depend upon its satisfactory performance. 

Other dynamites might accomplish as much, but the 
experiénced miner realized that Du Pont Explosives would 
give satisfaction every time. 


Therefore, in your new responsibilities it is best to “let well- 
enough alone’’—let Du Pont do the experimenting. If it were 
possible to produce better explosives Du Pont would do it. 
Select the proper grade of Du Pont explosive for your work 
and then STICK TO IT. 


Our High Explosives Catalog is a valuable text-book. Write 
for a free copy to Advertising Division, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Powder Makers Since 1802 Wilmington, Delaware 


The Principal Du Pont Products Are: 


Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural Yand Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, 
Bronzing Liquid:, Coal Tar Dis tillates, Commercial Acids, Alums, Lithopone, etc. Leather 
Substitutes: Fabrikoid, Rayntite Top Material, Fairfield Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: 
Transparent. Shell and Ivory Py-ra-lin. Also Py-ra-lin Specialties. Cleanable Collars and 
Cuffs. Paints, Varnishes, Pi ts and Colors in Oil, Stains and Fillers, Lacquers and 
Enamels for Industrial and Home Uses. Dyestuffs: Dyes, Dye Bases and Intermediates. 


Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices in principal business centers. 
For information address: Advertising Division, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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Uver5C0 Westinghouse 
Agutator/otor 


THE ARTHUR FLOTATION PLANT 
OF THE UTAH COPPER COMPANY 


illustrates the highest development in flotation mill construction. It is 
almost entirely of concrete, with concrete spitzkastens, concrete Jaunders, 
etc. All auxiliary apparatus has been selected with a view to safeguarding 
the added effectiveness in flotation that their new construction affords them. 


Westinghouse Agitator Motors 


were selected for duty in this mill because of their known 
dependability. These motors are in successful operation 
today in this and many other plants, and are demonstrating 
the merits of Westinghouse Agitator Motors especially de- 


signed for the steady and distinct operating requirements 
of this service. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| | 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Light and Heavy 
Narrow and Wide Gauges 


STEAM 
FIRELESS (Stored Steam) 
COMPRESSED AIR 


13th Edition Catalogue, just off the press, mailed free to any mine 
operator or official applying on his letter head. To others at One Dollar. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY 


1223 Union Bank Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Magnetic High Intensity Separators 
Are successfully handling a large number of 
complex ores today. We would be interested 
in testing a sample of your ore. Dings high- 
tensity Magnetic Separators may have an 
important place on your flow shegt, simplify 
your process, or give better extraction. Why 
not investigate the possibility? Write today. 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
100 Smith Street MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
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The Right Place 


is the cornerstone cf every 
successful mining  enter- 
prise. Fer sixteen years 
we have secured competent 
menfor mining employers — 


Mine and Mill Superintend 
ents, Assayers, Chem sts, 
Engineers, Draftsmen, Vet 
allurgists, Master Mechan 
ics, Accountants. 


Wire or write us regarding 
your openings. 


| Business MEN’s 
\\ Clearing House 
Denver, Colo.USA. 
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The 
| Gambler’s 


Hand 


The man who is willing to look over a variety of types of cars and say: “I'll take this 
particular model,”’ is simply gambling on getting satisfactory results. 
We do not attempt to sell ready-made models to our patrons. Such cars never can be 
successful. To play safe, cars must be built to order to fit your particular operation. 
We employ car experts who go into the conditions of service carefully and design a 
model fully adapted to meet each operator’s needs. This service, combined with a half- 
century’s practice, insures results that surpass all others. 
That’s only logical. Cars, every type, that’s all we make. Let’s get started today— 
what are your conditions? 


WATT CARS 


Manufactured by 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO, U. S. A. 


San Francisco: Denver: Philadelphia: 
N. D. Phelps, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. Edelen & Co., 
Sheldon Bldg. Boston Bldg. 235 Commercial Trust Bldg. 


as | 
No. 1083-M No. 270-M No. 78-M 
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United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & BMBrands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & M A Brands 
Pig Lead—<ic:-ain,—s-«s International (I. L. R. Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 
Highest Grade and Purity 
Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 


The Goodman Articulated 
Storage Battery Locomotive 


Stays on the Track 


pee bearings of large diameter at the 
king pins (K) enable this locomotive to 
turn curves easily. 

The king pin bearings are mounted in trunnion frames which are free 
to turn on longitudinal axes (L) allowing the trucks to follow “‘twisting’’ 
tracks or round “banked” curves. 

Further flexibility is provided by spring hinge equalizers for the two 
axles of each truck. 

These features enable the locomotive to follow any mine track, assure 
even distribution of weight to the wheels, and give the best of adhesion to 
the track. Other important construction details in Bulletin 522-M. 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 


New York Birmingham Cincinnati Denver 
Pittsburgh Charleston, W. Va, St. Louis Seattle 
68 
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Auxiliary Mine Power 


Novo supplies it for a variety of 
needs — pumping, hoisting, air-com- 
pressing, the operation of ventilators 
up to 15 H. P. 

Reliable, constant water supply is 
assured by Novo Pumping Outfits, 


easy to operate because simple in con- 
struction. 


Novo Type U Pumping Outfit, com- 
pact and portable, is a double-acting 
force pump, good for pressures up to 
500 pounds. Maximum head, 1150 feet. 

An outside-packed pump for varying 
high pressures, Novo Triplex Pumping 
Outfit will furnish capacity up to 125 
gallons per minute. 

Hoisting and Air Compressor Outfits 
are made in a wide variety of types 
and sizes. 

Every Novo Outfit is equipped with 
the Novo Engine—known to power- 
users the country over for Reliability 
and Economy. 

Furnished to operate as efficiently 
with kerosene or natural gas as with 
gasoline. 


Write for full information. 


ENGINE Co. 


Clarence E. Bement. Vice-Pres.& Gen. Mgz 


932 Porter Street Lansing, Mich. 


New York Chicago 


1617 Woolworth Building 800 Old Colony Building | 


Novo Air Compressor No, 370 
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Locomotive Cable, Car Cable, Mine Lamp Cord, 


Trolley Wire, Cop; Wire, 


Duplex Cable Concentric, Twin Wire Rope Fittings | 
JOHN H. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, Trenton, New Jersey 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland | 
} Atlanta les Angeles attle Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco 


Mine Ropes 


OF QUALITY 
for 
HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, 


also 


PATENT “KILINDO” 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte 
Rope Co. 
RACINE AVENUE 
KENOSHA, WISC. 


4AZARD 
WIRE ROPE 


INSULATED 
WIRES « CABLES 


HAZARD CO 
WILKES-BARRE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
533 CANAL STREET IstNAT'LBANK 6£2 W ADAMS ST 
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allsThemToWork 
iles Around 


HETHER asleep or awake 
your men will instantly 
recognize the shri! shriek of the 
Federal Electric Siren —it pene- 
trates for miles around—they 
know it is their call. It cannot 
be confused with any other signal 
around the mines. Itlis the ef- 
fective work regulator. 


It is absolutely reliable—always 
ready for instant use. Averages 
only $2.00 a year for“electricity. 
There is no other maintenance 
expense. Hundreds of mines 
everywhere are using the Federal 
Electric Siren. It is a signal you 
need for your mines. Let us send 
you complete information. 


Send the coupon today. 
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Optimism 


ITH millions of men returning to indus- 

try, it is important that the mining indus- 
try help meet the situation by producing jobs for 
them. 


In many instances this means an increase in 
your facilities for handling your output; an 
enlarging of your production: an optimism in a 
prosperous future. 

In this issue of the JOURNAL you will find 
many optimists. They are telling you of their 
enlarged plants, of their willingness to assist you 
by furnishing your mine equipment that will cut 
your expenditures, and give you greater output. 

Match your optimism with theirs. Give 
them a chance to bid upon the equipment you 
are going to need. They are advertisers in a 
Journal that is published solely for your interest. 
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400 Tons hauled in 14 hours 
against a 4% grade Without 
Recharging the Battery 


This performance shows what the Ironton Storage Bat- 
tery Locomotive will do in an emergency. The record was 
made in a large Kentucky operation, where this 514 ton Type 
D Locomotive has displaced six mules and is gathering and 
hauling about 300 tons daily. The average tonnage delivered 
by the mules was about 200 tons. Average haul 800 feet. 


Ironton Locomotives are built in four types, and in weights 


ranging from 3 to 8 tons—and meet all practical mining 
conditions. 


Our Sales Engineers are prepared to tell you what per- 
formance Ironton Locomotives will give in your mines. 


Write for full information and new catalog 


THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Ironton, Ohio 


Branch Offices—584 Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., Stock Exch 


ange Bldg., 314 N. 4th St., St Louis, Mo., 408 
Gas & Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo., 1116 Fidelity Mutual Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., 2615 N. 4th St., Columbus, O., 
1108 Fayette National Bank Bldg., Lexington, Ky., Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., Birmingham, Ala., Canadian 
Representative, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., 105 Bond St., Toronto. 
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THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA 


THE FIGHTING ORGANIZATION OF 
THE MINING INDUSTRY 
THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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Electric power equipment is handling coal under the greatest 
natural handicaps, faster and at less cost than is possible 


with steam engines. 


OVER 100 FOOT LIFT OF TWO-TON BUCKET 
FOR THREE ROUND TRIPS PER MINUTE 


At the Baltimore Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light and Power Company 
this hoist can handle a two-ton bucket 
with a vertical lift of 115 feet at the 
rate of three round trips per minute. 
This is a capacity in excess of anything 
which has has been claimed for simil- 
arly constructed steam operated towers. 
It has been made possible by designing 


a motor with low fly wheel effect, to 
permit rapid starting, stopping and 
reversing. 

In applying electrical apparatus to 
coal and ore handling equipment, our 
engineers study the detailed require- 
ments of each builder’s machine, and 
cooperate to bring out its best individ- 
ual features. 
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Schenectady, N.Y. 
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The Fastest Team 
Ever Harnessed! 


A good miner 
and a Waugh 
Clipper drill. 


Our clipper bulletin 
will interest you. 
Write for it! 


| THE CHURN DRILL IN MINING OPERATIONS 


handles a wide range of conditions. For the past 
twenty-five years Cyclone Drills, equipped with 
Cable and Hollow Rod tools, have been used for: 


—prospecting for minerals such as coal, 
iron, low-grade copper, lead and zinc. 
—drilling blast holes for mining ore by the 

quarry or open-cut method. 

—drilling blast holes for stripping the over- 
burden from the ore-bearing deposits. 
—drilling holes into mines and shafts for 

ventilation purposes, for the introduc- 
tion of electric, air and steam lines, and for 
pumping water out of the flooded areas. 
—and for many special conditions where 
other equipment had failed. 
Cyclone Drills are built in traction and 
non-traction styles with gasoline, steam 
or electric power. 


9] 


A postal to us will bring you literature and our Data Sheet 
No. 5, whicn will make il possible for us to help you. 


THE SANDERSON-CYCLONE DRILL CO. 
; ORRVILLE, OHIO 
Prospecting for Coalin the Anthracite Region® EASTERIGAND EXPORT OFFISE: 9) STREET, YORK, ¥. 
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Gallery Tested 


In addition to the required tests at the station 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, all 
grades of Coalite and other ATLAS Permissi- 
ble Explosives are subjected to constant tests 
by our own Laboratory Division. Closest 
chemical control and tests in production guar- 
antee strength, uniformity and dependability. 
The four grades of Coalite cover the entire 
field of coal mining requirements. Coalite No. 
1 is dense, slow, moderately strong—Coalite 2 
Dis dense, buta little faster and a little weaker 
than Coalite No. 1—Coalite 2 M L F is bulky 
and strong, but faster than Coalite No. 1 and 
Coalite 2 D—Coalite Y is bulky and the 
strongest and fastest of the Coalites. 

Our Service Division will be glad to co-operate 
with you in reducing mine wastes, safeguard- 
ing mine labor and producing coal of better 
required sizes. Special powder men await the 
opportunity to confer with you. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Branch Offices: Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Boston; Chicago; Des Moines, Ia.; Houghton, Mich.; 
Joplin, Mo.; Kansas City; Knoxville; McAlester, Okla.; 
Memphis; Nashville; New Orleans; New York; Phila- 
delphia; Pittsburg, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pottsville, 
Pa.; St. Louis; Wilkes-Barre. 


Gallery duplicating 
conditions im gassy 
and dusty coal 
mines, in which 
ATLAS Permissi- 
ble Explosives are 
tested constantly. 


Atlas Permissible 
Explosives 
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The Equitable Powder Manufacturers of 


Manufacturing Company | | “National” Brands | 
Safety Fuse | 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


For use in all mining, quarry 


Black Diamond Permissibles and agricultural blasting 
FUSE CAPS 
and 
Miscellaneous Supplies THE 
NATIONAL FUSE & POWDER | 
ween COMPANY 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ill. Office and Factory 


General Offices, East Alton, Ill. | DENVER COLORADO 


| AN IMPORTANT WORK 


CONGRESS will likely be in session until the Spring of 1920 


The American Mining Congress will have a hand in any legislation 
which affects the mining industry. Facts and figures will be presented 
to speed the passage of measures for the good of mining or to prevent 
the enactment of legislation detrimental to the industry.! 


In the whole history of Congress there have been few dishonest 
legislators. Many a discriminatory and unjust law has been put on 
the statute books nevertheless. The reason is that busy members of 
Congress have not the time to digest the whole situation carefully. 
They are likely to assimilate it, however, if presented to them in 
tabloid form. This the American Mining Congress does. 


Because of the activities of the Mining Congress it is improbable 
that any member of Congress, through ignorance of the miners’ side 
of the question, will vote for a bill inimical to the industry. 


The Mining Congress sees to it that every legislator has an 
opportunity to be fully informed before the vote is taken on any bill 
which affects the men responsible for the nation’s mineral output. 
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The Development 
of Rail Transportation 


|= the days of Thomas Jefferson the ideas of the 


e 
— 6 


people were bounded on the west by the Alleghanies. 
Wise ones said that it would take a hundred and 
fifty years for civilization to reach the Pacific. But 
they reckoned without the railroad. | 


» 


- 


Today we travel from New York to San Francisco in four days instead of | 
four months. There is scarcely a town east of the Mississippi and few to \\1H) 
the west of it that are not within convenient distance of a railroad station. i 
The total mileage of our railroads would make a belt ten times around the 
world. 


But without the power of explosives this great transportation system could | 
never have been developed. Without dynamite we could not mine sufficient 
iron to make the rails and build the locomotives and cars, or enough coal 
to drive the trains that now move more than a million tons of freight each 


year 
(, a 7 Dynamite smoothes the road bed, digs the tunnels and fills the gullies— 
without it, the great steel pionee.s cuuld never have pushed into the Golden | 
re = Wh West; the country beyond the Alleghanic: w i still be a sparsely settled | . 
. wilderness traversed only by the weekly Overland Stage. 
: ” In the past Hercules Explosives have been used extensively in building our j , 
‘ : network of railroads. They will play a «til! more important part in devel- t 
| | | 


oping the greater transportation systems of the 
HERCULES POWDER CO. | “ 


Chicago St. Louis New York ’ 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Havieton, Pa | aS be 
San Francisco Salt Lake City j | 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. | Wilmington, Del. | 
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i FOR ALL CONDITIONS 
Mi rom the Smallest to the Largest 
Wii . Safety Devices give Complete Protection 


“Wy E, 
i 
llliayys in Equipment built by one Manuf 


ALLIJ- CHALMER 


Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


100% EFFICIENT! 


It is a patriotic duty as well as a financial necessity to buy the mining 
equipment that will stand the greatest strain, in these days of speed. 


LET GOODIN-REID BRATTICE SOLVE YOUR EFFICIENCY PROBLEM 
RED DIAMOND EVERLASTIC BRATTICE is coated with a special Water and Air-tight 


Compound that resists hard wear and increases its life. Itis thus Mildew, Water and Flame-proof. 
RED DIAMOND BRAND BRATTICE is guaranteed Mildew and Flame-proof. 
EVERLASTIC BRAND BRATTICE is Water and Mildew-proof. 

SERVICE, PLUS SATISFACTION, DEPENDABILITY, DURABILITY, 


Allow us to send you samples. 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


987 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


43 Leonard Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Countershaft Drives a 


DEPENDABILITY 


THE KEY TO SUCCESS 


If you are installing or having trouble with BELTING, 
used around acid fumes, steam, gases, or dust 


OME of our MORSE Silent Chain Drive installations have 
encountered the same problem and will show a good solution. 


The joint always bears the burden. It’s the frictionless 
Rocker Joint. It’s no secret. 


Flexible asa belt. Positive as Gears. More durable than either. 


150 H. P. Drive to Ventilating System 


Whenever you have any special problems with which you feel you need 
experienced advice, please call our nearest office. Confer with our experts. 


MORSE CHAIN CO. fesuzesturza Ithaca, N.Y. 


silent chains in the world 
MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Write for Free Bulletins 
Address Nearest Office 


141 Canada. . .Jones & Regis'd 
Chi L. & T. Bldg. Montreal, St. Nicholas B 

Cleveland, Ohio... ..421 Engineers’ Blas, Toronto, Traders hie 
Detroit, Mich....... 1003 Woodward Ave. Kansas City, Mo.... R. Long Bldg. 
Greensboro, 805 Ashboro St. Morse 
rl] eee 50 Church St. Minneapolis, Minn... ...413 Third St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Westinghouse Bldg. Strong- Scott Mfg. Co, 
San Francisco, Cal. ..... Monadnock ag St. Louis, Mo...... Chemical Bldg. 


702 Candler Bl 
Earl F. Scott, M. E. 


“MORSE”’ is the Guarantee always behind our Service, Efficiency and Durability 


Morse Engineering Co. 
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S-A Unit 


Ball Bearing Conveyor Carrier 


It’s All Steel 
It’s Ball Bearing 
It’s Correctly Designed 
It’s Well Built 
—it’s right 


v 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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A DANGEROUS SCHEME 

Price is the outward indication of 
value. If the value to the proposed 
purchaser is greater than the price, he 
buys, otherwise not. The value to him, 
not the cost, is the controlling reason 
which culminates in any transaction. 
If there are many customers and but one 
pair of shoes available and the necessity 
is great, then the value to the proposed 
purchaser will lead to the payment of a 
high price. If there are thousands of 
pairs of shoes available and but few 
customers,.the value of the particular 
pair of shoes to the customer is reduced 
in proportion to the lack of demand and 
the surplus of supply. Again, this value 
to the purchaser is measured by the 
value of the money which he’ exchanges 
for a given article. The scarcity of this 
money, while a factor in the transaction, 
leads back to the value of the service or 
the quantity of the supplies which the 
individual surrenders for a given amount. 

This apparent fluctuation in the value 
of money is purely relative. Money 
being more stable than any other factor 
in business transactions must be assumed 
to be stable. Prof. Irving Fisher, of 
Yale University, in an article recently 
appearing in the New York Commercial, 
quotes a part of the report of the Com- 
mittee of the American Economic As- 
sociation, the conclusion of which report 
is as follows: 

The committee regards the stabilizing of the 
value of monetary units under internationa. 
agreement as desirable and economically feasiblel 
The details of the plan, the question of the proper 
time of its introduction, and the question 
whether international agreement is indispensa- 
ble, should receive the immediate attention of 
statesmen and economists. 


JOURNAL 


Incidentally it may be stated that the 
recommendation of the committee has 
by the common acceptance of the world, 
if not by international agreement, been 
in effect for many centuries. Gold 
has with practical universality been 
recognized by all peoples as a stable unit 
of value. 

Professor Fisher says: 

Now that the war is over there will surely 
arise great problems of currency. Among the 
chief of these will be the problem of more stable 
monetary units. If a scientific solution of thi 
problem is not found, an unscientific solution is 
apt to be tried. Already schemes for currency 
changes are advanced which would be fraught 


with danger. . . . What is needed is to 
stabilize or standardize the dollar, just as we 
have already standardized the yardstick. 


To accomplish this, Professor Fisher 
proposes that we— 
banish gold entirely from our thoughts and 
think of a dollar as simply a number of 
grains of gold bullion in the Treasury vault, the 
number changing from time to time, but always 
definite and specific-at any time. . . . But 
it will be asked: What rule or criterion is to guide 
the Government in making changes in the dollar’s 
weight? <A definite and simple criterion for the 
required adjustment is at hand—the “index 
number” of prices. 


This plan for stabilizing the value of 
the dollar might be likened to a stand- 
ardization of the yvard-stick by making 
it of elastic rubber so that it might be 
made to adjust itself to the length of any 
article which it sought to . measure. 
Plentiful crops or increased efficiency in 
production by which the supply of those 
articles, the average price of which is to 
be the index number, would increase the 
value of the dollar just as the vard-stick 
of elastic rubber might be made to adjust 
itself to the length of any article. 
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The law of supp!y and demand would 
attach itself to both sides of all trans- 
ctions under the Fisher plan in such a 
way as to destroy itself. The world has 
produced many inventors of perpetual 
motion by which it was proposed to set 

the law of gravity. Professor 
isher’s plan seems designed to set 
aside the law of supply and demand, and 
to that extent is a most unique proposal. 
A law which can be set aside is not a law. 
The law of gravity and the law of supply 
and demand will surely come back. 
To make useless mankind’s universal 
vard-stick of value—gold—it will be 
necessary to change, to revolutionize, 
the viewpoint of the world, civilized and 
semi-civilized alike. It might be possible 
to convince an educated community that 
all exchange can be based on credit, but 
it will require many generations to con- 
vince the world that paper money is 
always and everywhere of equal value. 
The world might have agreed upon 
platinum as the best measure of value 
but it did not. The world did agree upon 
gold as the most stable measure of value 
and will continue to so consider it without 
respect to the academic discussions of 
any or al! of the world’s theorists. 

Mint NG CONGRESS JOURNAL thoroughly 
agrees with Professor Fisher when he 
says that ‘‘already schemes for currency 
langes are advanced which would be 
fraught with danger,” although it may 


disagree as to which of these proposed 


aside 


schemes is most dangerous. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF EXECUTIVE 
MANAGEMENT 


It is unfortunate that the organized 
labor movement relies to some extent 
upon the essential doctrines of Bolshe- 
vism. The Bolshevist savs the means of 
production belong to the people and 
private ownership is not entitled to 
re spect Organized labor SaVvs: “The 


property 1s yours, but the use of 1t mu 


ter 
< 
Spo ot our ne werst lo 
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looking to the enforcement of our de- 
mands.” Organized labor, while not 
openly asserting that a union employe 
is entitled to his job, reaches the same 
result by ordering a strike whenever a 
union employe is discharged from ser- 
vice, practically always asserting, as an 
excuse, that affiliation with the union was 
the cause of the discharge from service. 

Union members are never incompetent 
or insubordinate. Denial of the right to 
discharge for insubordination means loss 
of the benefits of executive management 
without which no operation can be 
efficient. Efficiency must be the key to 
our future progress as a nation. Even 
the farmer must be more efficient, and the 
agencies through which his product is 
distributed must be still more efficient 
if labor’s wage is to be adequate. Any 
principle which prevents executive direc- 
tion of operations leads to inefficiency, to 
high production costs, and to a scarcity 
of the necessities and luxuries of life. 

The great body of consumers, including 
all wage-earners, must be burdened by 
any plan which destroys or impedes the 
efficient operation of productive forces. 
Interference with the right of executive 
control will prevent efficiency. 

The principle of fair play is a pre- 
dominant trait of American character 
It consists largely in allowing to others 
every right or privilege which we ask or 
claim for ourselves. As American citi- 
zens We insist on the right to select and 
purchase our supplies in the most satis- 
factory market. Any interference with 
the principles of fair play is bound to 
react. The right of liberty and the right 
of property have so long been funda- 
mental principles that every disturbance 
or denial is sure to disturb ‘essential 
relations. 

Every ap pronch toward Bolshevism 

and the de nial of these rights will dey elop 
inhe rent penalties. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 
NEEDED 

One of the strange re sults of the work of 

the War Minerals Relief Commission was 


develope din the effort to secure con- 


fidential and helpful information from 


nr 
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the records of the War Industries Board, 
the Shipping Board and other war organ- 
izations. The statements of hundreds of 
men who became involved financially 
through the activities of the various 
temporary war organizations have shown 
conclusively that communications, pub- 
lications, circular letters and, in many 
cases, telegrams were sent out, at times 
specifically addressed to certain parties, 
in some instances sent broadcast in an 
effort to arouse general activity in pro- 
duction and at other times definitely 
instructing owners of properties to pro- 
duce manganese, chrome, pyrites and 
tungsten for war purposes. In some 
instances veiled threats were made by 
government agencies that properties 
might be taken over and operated unless 
owners proceeded to get out the needed 
war supply. 

And yet the efforts of the War Minerals 
Relief Commission to find substantiating 
records in order to complete their un- 
biased efforts to measure justice to the 
claimants met with failure. No records 
were to be found and no evidence that 
the war boards had ever participated in 
such activities or campaigns. One well- 
known official of the War Industries 
Board, whose activities were evidenced 
through the last few months of the war 
by both personal letters and- telegrams 
and whose offices had sent out hundreds 
of form letters, announced that he had 
taken no part in the campaign to induce 
greater production of war materials, 
neither had his office, to his knowledge. 

The Relief Commission and the claim- 
ants will probably always wonder what 
happened to the ponderously over-loaded 
and over-officious war board referred to, 
but the claimants will probably have 
longer memories than the officials who so 
easily shed their responsibilities after 
the signing of the armistice. 

Blunders were to be expected—were 
impossible to avoid—in the scramble 
to whip the nation into shape for war, 
but that these temporary war organiza- 
tions should, after overriding and ignoring 
the regularly organized administrative 
government agencies and attempting to 
control every function of national life, 
either fail to keep records of their ac- 


tivities or perhaps 


permit their destruc- 


tion, is quite unthinkable. 
The information assembled by the war 


boards at governm 
be available for publi 


in this behalf is a 


proper subjec 


expense should 
ise and anv failure 
t for con- 


gressional investigation 


COMEDY AND TRAGEDY 


Comedy and tragedy vie with each 


other in the mass of claims 


vil 


1 against 


the War Minerals Relief Commission. 
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Perhaps the most unique claim was 
made by the City of San Jose, California, 
which had sacrificed its local scenery 
to the god of war and wanted to be paid 
for it. Ten thousand dollars was the 
value fixed on the lost scenery, and the 
story is about as follows: 

San Jose City Park contained a great 
boulder all shiny and beautiful from 
some sort of metallic content. Everyone 
was proud of the big mass of metal, and 
the megaphone man in the tourist wagon 
had it on his program as a “‘sight.”’ 

One day a patriotic citizen read of 
the need of more manganese for the big 
guns. He recalled that someone had said 
the big rock was manganese. He told 
the ‘‘Citv Fathers” that San Jose had a 
duty to perform to the soldiers in France. 
They agreed. An engineer estimated 
that the rock was worth $10,000 at the 
price” for manganese. The money 
value was weighed against the scenery 
value and won. There was a great 
moment in San Jose when the official 
blast was set off that put San Jose on the 
map as a mining town. It was a public 
event whey the crumbled scenery was 
loaded for market and started for the 
East, and then, before San Jose’s con- 
tribution to the war could get into the 
market, came the armistice. All the 
King’s Horses cannot pull the ‘‘scenery”’ 
into position again, but it will take 
$10,000 to assuage the feelings of the 
little California city for its failure. 


A DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
CONSTRUCTION 

Among others who want to help 
care for the demobilized soldiers and 
sailors, Congressman Kelly of Pennsyl- 
vania makes the most remarkable pro- 
posal yet placed before Congress. The 
bill is outlined in the Legislative Depart- 
ment of this issue. One hundred million 
dollars are placed in the hands of a Direc- 
tor of Public Construction whose powers 
are so broad and ultimate influence so 
great that existing portfolios dwindle into 
insignificance except in the matter of 
salary. Mr. Kelly limits his proposed 
new controller to $5,000 per vear. He 
provides for the employment of soldiers 
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and war workers in building and main- 
taining public highways and ‘post 
roads,” in establishing and operating 
motor transport and postal routes under 
the Post Office Department, in organizing 
a system of marketing food products, etc. 
The Director of Public Construction is 
empowered to act as a real estate agent 
for discarded public lands, to dabble in 
the work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture by establishing ideal communistic 
rural settlements and experiment farms, 
and to break into the State Agricultural 
College field with demonstration farms 
for ‘“‘agricultural training.’’ The com- 
munistic settlement plan authorizes oper- 
ative, buying, selling, storage, insurance, 
credit and loan boards and other “‘ suitable 
means for the settlers’ economic and 
social welfare.”” He is authorized to 
establish experimental logging and milling 
plants and to sell the products. He is 
authorized to go to Alaska and operate a 
few ‘‘community plan” coal mines. He 
is to assist in the control of floods, etc., 
ete. And, while his controlling board 
is composed of the Secretaries of War, 
Agriculture, Interior and Labor and 
the Postmaster General, all wages and 
standards of living conditions for labor 
employed are to be fixed by the Secretary 
of Labor. 

And for $5,000 of American money, 
Mr. Kelly plans to employ this road- 
market real estate colonization agricul- 
tural forestry mining economic expert for 
twelve months’ efficient service each 
calendar year. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


The most far-reaching and significant 
bill yet aimed at the ‘‘reconstruction”’ 
of National Administration has been in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Jones 
of Washington and in the House by 
Congressman Reavis of Nebraska. 

This bill is the outcome of months of 
consideration and planning by the Engin- 
eering Council of America, representing 
the various engineering societies of the 
United States and organized to partici- 
pate in national legislative activities 
affecting engineering. 

The Bill eliminates the present De- 
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partment of the Interior and establishes, 
in its stead, a Department of Public 
Works. It provides that the secretary 
of this new department shall be a member 
of the President’s cabinet, but that after 
the tenure of office of the incumbent 
expires ‘‘all subsequent occupants shall, 
by training and experience, be qualified 
to administer the affairs of the department 
and to evaluate the technical principles 
and operations involved in the work 
thereof.”’ 

The bill provides that the Geological 
Survey and Bureau of Mines shall remain 
in the Department of Public Works, with 
their personnel and property, but trans- 
fers— 

The Patent Office to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Bureau of Pensions to the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. é 

The Bureau of Education to the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Indian Commissioners to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, except that all engi- 
neering and construction work of these 
two bureaus must be done by the Depart- 
ment of Works. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital and Freed- 
mans Hospital to the Department of the 
Treasury. 

The Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
and Howard University to the Bureau of 
Education. 

To complete proposed control of engi- 
neering and construction, the following 
bureaus are transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works: 

Supervising Architect, from the Treas- 
ury. 

The Construction Division of the 
United States Army, River and Harbor 
Improvements, Mississippi River Com- 
mission and the California Debris Com- 
mission, from the War Department— 
with provision for assignment of army 
officers in the work. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
the Bureau of Standards from the 
Department of Commerce. 

The Bureau of Public Roads from the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Forestry Service from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Four assistant secretaries are author- 
ized under civil service and these must 
be technical men. 

For the bill, there will be aligned many 
thousands of engineers and technical men. 
Against it will be aligned the Administra- 
tion forces and the Army and the Navy, 
for it is openly said by friends of the bill 
that it is aimed directly at the War De- 
partment and is a sort of punitive measure 
designed to inject a more technical and 
business method into the construction 
work of the Government, to replace 
military red tape. 

Against it, also, will be arraigned those 
who believe that the Department of 
Labor already has sufficient to handle in 
looking after employment and labor 
problems. 

There will be arraigned against it the 
hundreds of thousands who believe that 
there should be a department, rather than 
a Bureau of Education under any depart- 
ment. They will fight for the Educa- 
tional Bill already introduced. 

There will be a strong objection from 
those who question the ability of tech- 
nically trained engineers to handle the 
entire construction-program of the coun- 
try—and technicians are to be in control 
of all bureaus if the bill becomes a law. 

The long-cherished plan:of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress for a Department 
of Mines and Mining, to include the 
Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey, 
is still a live issue. If this is the proper 
time for a program of reorganization, 
the mining interests of the country will 
undoubtedly insist on being considered. 


BOLSHEVITIS 

Bolshevitis is a new disease. A re- 
turned officer of the Medical Corps of 
the army, until recently stationed in 
Hungary, says that the Hungarian bol- 
shevitis was cured by the administration 
of plenty of good food. In studying the 
activities of the ‘‘Reds” in Budapest he 
found the symptoms similar to the actions 
of hungry animals. He used the meth- 
ods he would have used with hungry ani- 
mals and cured the patients. 

In the United States it was a parlor 
disease for a long time and might have 
been cured in its incipient state by radi- 
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cal treatment, such as the enforced use 
of common-sense methods of thinking. 
In Russia the lead cure has been success- 
fully used by the allied physicians, but 
the epidemic is hard to handle in its vir- 
ulent form. The germs of the Russian 
epidemic were brought over in sugar- 
coated pills and distribution begun by 

‘**Ambassador”’ Martens, the repudiated 
representative of the ‘Soviet Govern- 
ment’ of Russia, who, when turned 
away from Washington, went to New 
York, established a mahogany furnished 
office with plenty of stenographic appur- 
tenances and began to emulate his illus- 
trious predecessor, Herr Von Bernstorff, 
in the Hunning business. 

The people of New York, as represented 
by the Lusk Investigation Committee, 
are cleaning house. The nest of bolshe- 
vitis generators was discovered, seized, 
cleansed of several tons of Lenine and 
Trotsky literature in several languages, 
records and correspondence seized show- 
ing how far the parlor bolshevitis had 
developed and the real epidemic estab- 
lished, and several disconcerting dis- 
closures and much good reading became 
the property of the authorities. The 
process of cleaning-up reached the head- 
quarters of that famous fraternity of 
wheat-burners, the I-Won’t-Works, and 
a ton more of the Russian romance was 
seized. And the committee even inter- 
fered with a well known “School of 
Social Science’’ which, Senator Lusk’s 
committee alleges, has been disseminating 
the doctrine of discontent for many years. 

The investigating committee of the 
United States Senate filled more than 
2,000 pages with a report of the devel- 
opment of the disease in the United 
States and warned the nation that the 
plan of the propagandists was to seize all 
property, public and private, and to do 
away with the Government. An appro- 
priation of two million dollars was made 
by the Senate to be expended in fighting 
the “Reds.”” 

MininG ConGREss JOURNAL for June 
quoted a soldier who claimed that the 
slimy disease was to be found in the 
Army and was to be feared more than 
foreign invasion. The New York dis- 


closures and the Senate report indicate 
that the soldier was correct. 
‘‘ Ambassador” Martens is quite indig- 


nant at being disturbed in his work of 
inoculating the American people with 
the Bolshevitis virus, but it is probable 
that his work will have to be carried on 
by other enthusiasts as he will be ‘‘segre- 
gated”’ from decent Americans for some 
time. The disease is here, however, 
and it doesn’t seem to confine its ravages 
to the empty stomach; therefore the 
army officer’s suggested cure won't apply 
in America. 


WAR DEPARTMENT HAS LARGE 
SUPPLY OF CUPRO-NICKEL FOR SALE 


The War Department, through the Director 
of Sales, is making inquiries designed to develop 
a market, other than that afforded by the 
United States Mint, for approximately seventy- 
five carloads of cupro-nickel, the material from 
which the 5-cent piece included in the nation’s 
monetary system is coined. 

This material was acquired by the War De- 
partment to be used in the making of the metal 
jackets that encases the .30-caliber bullets, and 
other small-arms ammunition. The alloy ob- 
tained for military purposes has a slightly 
higher copper content than that used for coinage. 
It consists of 85 per cent copper and 15 per cent 
nickel. Cupro-nickel is stronger than brass, 
and, notwithstanding the presence of copper 
in its composition, takes and maintains through 
long usage a natural nickel finish. 

Experiments have demonstrated that this 
alloy has an advantage over nickel-plated brass 
in that it holds its nickel finish longer. There- 
fore, the Office of the Director of Sales is calling 
it to the attention of the manufacturers of auto- 
mobile accessories, cutlery, builders hardware, 
jewelry, pipe fittings, and other nickel-plated 
commodities, and inviting suggestions from 
them as to new uses to which the metal may 
be put. 

The present surplus of cupro-nickel held by 
the War Department consists of the following 
quantities: 

68 tons cupro-nickel bars (for rolling or for 
casting). 

598 tons cupro-nickel sheets (from which the 
jackets are extruded). 

805 tons cupro-nickel sheets in coils. 

623 tons partly finished bullet jackets. 

356 tons cupro-nickel scrap resulting from 
operations. 

10 tons finished jackets. 

The sheets and coils are adaptable for use 
by stamping mills. The bars, partly finished 
jackets and finished jackets are suitable for 
casting. 


Shipments of Coal 

The War Trade Board announced on June 27 
that shipments of coal may now be made from all 
ports on the Atlantic seaboard, and that the 
Collectors of Customs have been notified to dis- 
regard the provision contained in export licenses 
already issued to the effect that shipment must 
be made from Philadelphia or ports south thereof. 
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EMERGENCY TARIFF HEARINGS 


At the beginning of this session of Congress, 
tariff bills, covering practically all of the more 
important war minerals, were introduced by the 
various representatives from the states most 
interested. These bills have all been reviewed in 
detail in the columns of this journal devoted to 
legislation. Almost the first of these was 
Senator Henderson’s Potash License Bill, which 
failed with the closing of the last session of 
Congress. A similar bill was introduced in the 
House by Mr. Fordney, Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and was the first of 
these bills to have a hearing before the com- 
mittee. The Ways and Means Committee for 
this session of Congress is made up of the 
following members: 

Republicans.—Joseph W. Fordney, Chairman, 
Michigan; J. Hampton Moore, Pennsylvania; 
William R. Green, Iowa; Nicholas Longworth, 
Ohio; Willis C. Hawley, Oregon; Allen T. Tread- 
way, Massachusetts; Ira C. Copley, Illinois; 
Luther W. Mott, New York; ur M. Young, 
North Dakota; James A. Frear, Wisconsin; 
John Q. Tilson, Connecticut; aod Bacharach, 
New Jersey; Lindley H. Hadley, Washington; 
Charles B. Timberlake, Colorado; George M. 
Bowers, West Virginia. 

Democrats.—Claude Kitchin, North Carolina; 
Henry T. Rainey, Illinois; Cordell Hull, Ten- 
nessee; John N. Garner, Texas; James W. Collier, 
Mississippi; Clement C. Dickinson, Missouri: 
William <A. Oldfield, Arkansas; Charles R. 
Crisp, Georgia; John F. Carew, New York; 
Witmell P. Martin Louisiana. 

Republicans are, of course, in favor of tariff, 
but the Democratic members of the committee 
express themselves as favoring adequate pro- 
tection for the war minerals as a measure of 
national defense, and to save infant and neces- 
sary industries from ruin. 

The main interest of the first two days of the 
potash hearing, June 10 and 11, centered about 
former German control and the relative merits 
of a licensing or general tariff plan, and the 
possibility of building up a permanent potash 
industry in this country in a short time under a 
system of protection. The following witnesses 
appeared: 

Frederick W. Brown, Executive Secretary, 
United States Potash Producers’ Association. 

H. H. Dow, President of the Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich. 

Lewis Emery, Jr., representing the American 
Alkali & Chemical Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Arthur C. Harragin, Secretary, 

Trona Corporation of California. 

Col. Myron M. Parker, Attorney for the 
United States Potash Producers’ Association. 

George D. Parkinson, representing the Liberty 
Potash Co., of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

W. E. Richardson, representing the Nebraska 
Potash Producers. 

Dr. George Otis Smith, Director, United 
States Geological Survey. 

A. G. White, Bureau of Mines. 


American 


On June 17, Dr. H. A. Huston, Secretary of 
the German Kali Works, a subsidiary of The 
Potash Syndicate of Germany, appeared before 
the Ways and Means C ommittee with a carefully 
prepared statement and concluded in a spirited 
argument with Colonel Parker, who pointed out 
the real status of the German potash industry 
in the minds of the American people. 

Tungsten was the first metalliferous industry 
to be discussed before the Ways and Means 
Committee, under a bill sponsored by Congress- 
man Timberlake, a member of the committee, 
who opened the discussion on behalf of the 
tungsten producers by reading a number of 
telegrams from the tungsten producers of the 
Boulder District of Colorado and California. 
J. H. Holmes, Jr., of Boulder, appeared for the 
tungsten producers, a Otis Smith and 
Frank R. Hess for the Geological Survey, Roy 
McKenna of the Vanadium Alloys Company 
appeared for the manufacturers of alloy steels, 
and George H. Bailey for the American Mining 
Congress. G. C. Riddell gave an interesting 
report of the findings of the Tariff Commission 
regarding the tungsten industry. Congressman 
John Q. Tilson from Connecticut, a member of 
the committee, spoke for the users of tungsten 
steel tools. The interesting part of this whole 
hearing was the fact that the entire industry, 
from the tungsten miner to the user of the 
finished product of tungsten tool steel, all 
spoke through representatives to the Ways and 
Means Committee and all were in favor of a 
tariff on tungsten and tungsten products. Mr. 
Tilson made the statement that the machine 
shops of the district that he represented must 
have this tungsten tool steel and that he was 
speaking for them when he said that they 
wanted the means of protection that would 
guarantee them the most uniform, steady supply. 
The impression this hearing made on the com- 
mittee was distinctly favorable. 

Magnesite hearings commenced on June 16 
and continued for two days. Congressman 
Hadley, who had presented the bill, opened with 
a short discussion of the growth of the industry. 
Senator Poindexter of Washington also spoke in 
behalf of the bill. Mr. G. C. Riddell appeared 
for the Tariff Commission and gave the results 
of their examinations of the magnesite industry. 
Congressman Kahn of California appeared for a 
few moments in behalf of the bill. George Otis 
Smith appeared for the Geological Survey. 

Considerable diversion was caused by the 
testimony of Mr. E. M. Allen, vice-president 
of The American Refractories Company, who 
appeared in opposition to the magnesite tariff, 
basing his contention upon the fact that his 
company had invested $2,000,000 in Austrian 
magnesite plants before the war. Mr. Allen 
averred that there had been “considerable 


guessing’ in connection with other statements 
made before the committee and charged that 
the American interests had been pooled and 
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that there was now a trust in control. He 
alleged that the tariff, if granted, would be 
“in the interest of about three California men”’ 
and when faced with a statement by Chairman 
Fordney that he understood that there were 
8,000 stockholders in the American magnesite 
industry, Mr. Allen replied that this was the 
result of a ‘‘great stock jobbing scheme.” 

It. had been charged that Austrian labor was 
paid at the rate of twenty cents per day, and 
Mr. Allen said that his company had paid 
$1.10 for ten hours’ work, but that Austrian 
labor cost had increased since the war closed. 

“We used to sell this stuff at $15.75 before 
the war,’ said Mr. Allen, ‘but it will cost us 
$30 a ton to lay it down in New York or Phila- 

delphia. Our company is 100 per cent Ameri- 
can," he said; “American money owns the 
mines and $2,000,000 is invested.’ 

“Leaving out of consideration the proposition 
of the American Refractories Company, isn’t 
it the better policy to manufacture brick of 
American magnesite, produced by American 
mines by American labor than from Austrian 
mines?”’ asked Congressman Hadley. 

“That is an economic question that your 
economists can answer, but I will say this, that 
since the war is over we have got to realize 
that we cannot live within ourselves; we have 
got to become an international country,” was 
the answer of Mr. Allen. 

He also thought that the $25 per ton tariff 
asked for would be injurious to the Canadian 
magnesite industry which was ‘‘started to help 
out the situation.” 

“Whom did they go into business to help— 
Canada or the United States?” asked the 
chairman. 

“T suppose, Canada primarily, 
witness. 

Mr. Allen had several heated tilts with various 
quizzical members of the committee who at- 
tempted to make him elucidate upon several 
quite general statements regarding “trusts,” 
“independent” manufacturers of magnesite 
bricks, and other expressions which caused 
either amusement or belligerency on the part 
of the committeemen. He held that the new 
duty, as asked, should not be fixed and that the 
present ad valorem duty of 10 per cent should 
be reduced to 5 per cent. 

Messrs. B. L. Thane and Roy N. Bishop 
appeared for the Northwest Magnesite Company 
and Howard T. Wierum for the American 
Mineral Production Company. A great deal of 
discussion arose as to the relative merits ‘of 
American and Austrian magnesite. The evi- 
dence seemed to show that, from the most recent 
developments, American magnesite is fully as 
good as Austrian and, with proper protection 
for a fair period of time, this industry can be 
self-sustaining on a permanent basis. Judge 
Webster, Representative from Washington, 
closed the hearing for the mangesite industry 
with the most telling and effective speech which 
has been given before the Ways and Means 
Committee this session. He was preceded by 
Mr. Ryan, counsel for the American Refrac- 


tories Company. 
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On June 18, the Zinc Tariff bill was called up 
and one hour was allotted to the Joplin Com- 
— for presentation of their arguments. 

Paul A. Ewart, a mining attorney of Joplin, 
addressed the committee for fifty-five minutes, 
discussing the zinc situation in a general way. 
Otto Ruhl, well-known mining engineer, rep- 
resenting the Chambers of Commerce of Joplin 
and Webb City, was given five minutes and 
afterwards filed data in support of his state- 
ments. Congressman B. Howard of Okla- 
homa appealed for the passage of the bill and 
related Oklahoma’s interest in the zinc industry. 

Two days were given to a discussion of 
chemical glass and the committee adjourned 
until after July 4. 


Potash Situation Summarized 


In opening the potash hearing before the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives, Geo. Otis Smith, the director 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, said: 

“T think it only necessary ‘for me to sum- 
marize the situation which the United States 
faced at the beginning of the world war. We 
had depended almost to the extent of 100 per 
cent upon the great potash resources of Germany, 
the largest in the world. We were without 
domestic production. However, for some years 
previous to that, if you will remember, there 
had been before the great war somewhat of a 
commercial conflict on the subject of potash, 
and Congress in 1911 authorized the beginning 
of a search for domestic sources in this country. 
So the question was already before the govern- 
mental departments eight years ago oF before 
the American people, though in a small way. 

‘The principal potash resources that have 
been discovered, partly under this governmental 
stimulation and largely through the work of 
the citizens of the United States, are possibly 
four: The brines of the small lakes in western 
Nebraska, the alunite deposits in Utah, the 
kelp deposits along the Pacific coast, the brines 
of Searles Lake in California, and attention 
was being given to all these. 

“The net result of this activity was that last 
year, 1918, there was produced in the United 
States something like 50,000 tons, in terms of 
K;0, of potashsalts. This would represent ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the pre-war require- 
ments of the United States. The capacity as 
estimated by those who studied the question— 
the capacity of the different plants operating 
or ready to operate at the time of the signing 
of the armistice—was about 100,000 tons, 
which would be, you see, about 40 per cent of 
the pre-war consumptive needs of the United 
States. 

“In point of active production the Nebraska 
Lakes led last year with a production of nearly 
29,000 tons a year, in terms of KO, and Searles 
Lake with a production of nearly 11,000 tons. 

“Then we had as by-product sources—and that 
is a subject you will find discussed in the pre- 
vious hearings—potash recovered from cement 
mills and blast furnaces, molasses distillery 
waste, beet sugar waste, and even such waste 
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liquors as come from wool washing; the total of 
this by-product potash being something like 
6,000 tons—and then there was another 2,600 
tons from alunite, and 4,800 tons from kelp; a 
total, as I said, of something like 50,000 tons, 
or to be more exact, 54,562 tons, in terms 
K,0, that represents in addition to the domestic 
potash industry.” 


TUNGSTEN PRODUCTION 
ANALYZED BY F. L. HESS 


During the hearing on tungsten before the 
Ways and Means Committee, Representative 
Garner asked F. L. Hess the following question: 

“‘T would like to ask you to tell the committee 
something about the ultimate extent of tungsten 
already discovered in this and foreign countries, 
and the probable cost of production in this 
country and in foreign countries, as you under- 
stand it.” 

To this question Mr. Hess replied: 

“In this country we have three principal 
fields: the Atolia field of southern California, 
which is practically confined to one mine, the 
mine of the Atolia Mining Co. There are a 
number of smaller veins and ‘some placer de- 
posits, which are located in the one little village 
of Atolia. This Atolia Mining Co. mine pro- 
duces a mineral known as sheelite, and that 
is the richest tungsten mine ever discovered 
in the world. That was discovered about 1905; 
or in that year, at any rate, the Atolia Mining 
Co. took it over. I think it was found the 
year before. They had, in the first 93 in 
the Hope Pass vein, a vein which was 3 feet of 
solid sheelite. Sheelite contains about 80 per 
cent WOs, or 80 units to the ton. Just at the 
time the war came on, or after the war got 
going ahead and tungsten got up to the highest 
price, in one of the veins, Union No. 1, they had 
a vein that carried 9 feet of rich ore, and they 
sold that ore at the very highest prices; so that 
that is one of the very prosperous companies. 
That mine produces somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of one-third of the total production in 
the United States. 

“The second field, in Nevada, has been a 
comparatively recent addition, and is a totally 
different type of tungsten ore. There granite 
has been thrown up in the limestone, and with 
the ores that came up with the granite a little 
tungsten was brought, and this has deposited 
in the limestone and changed the character of 
the limestone altogether, and it looks nothing 
at all like limestone. And there is this little 
thin deposit of tungsten in the limestone. It 
may be a foot broad and from 3 feet to 1,000 
feet long, or half a mile long, as it is in one case, 
and a few feet broad, and varying all the way. 
There is no steadiness to the amount of the 
deposit. They had gotten into full production, 
that is, they had gotten into much larger pro- 
duction, about the time the war closed. They 
produced something like 800 tons of ore last 
year, or a little less than that. 

‘The third field is the Boulder field, in Boulder 
County, Colo. There they have a series of 
small veins which widen out into little rooms or 


pockets. And that field and Atolia have been 
teetering back and forth, as to which was the 
larger, for the past few years—as to which made 
the larger production. Recently the Boulder 
field has been making the larger production. 
But many of those mines are cleaned up, and 
many of the deposits are completely depleted. 
The Primos Chemical Co., which was one of 
the largest mining companies there until last 
year, has dismantled its mines and actually 
gone out of business. 

“You wanted to know something about the 
deposits in other countries? 

“The largest producer outside of the United 
States is China. Tungsten ore was found in 
China in 1917; that is, the first production that 
amounted to anything. They produced about 
1,500 tons of ore. In 1918 they shipped some- 
thing like 10,500 tons. The ore is similar to 
the piece we had here yesterday. It is foundas 
placer stuff, where the veins have worn down 
so the material in the veins has been washed 
away, leaving this wolframite in the dirt and 
stream beds. I have talked with a number of 
people who have been in those fields and im- 
ported from them, and they tell me as fast as 

deposit was found the people would flock 
there from all over the country, farmers and 
all, and begin mining this deposit, and in some 
places they were very rich. I remember a 
story of half a dozen coolies who found a deposit 
on ——— island, across from Hongkong, and 
they took out $30,000 worth of ore in a few 
weeks. What there is left of those deposits, 
nobody knows; that is, nobody of any respon- 
sibility that I know of knows. There have 
been very few white men I know of who know 
anything about tungsten mining in China, and 
we have no reports that are reliable of how 
much is left; but I am quite sure there is going 
to be a lot of ore come out of there yet, because 
they have not gotten down to mining the veins. 

‘In Burma they are mining both veins and 
placer a As you know, Burma is under 
the British Government, and their costs have 
been very low. They have had a lot of rich 
deposits. The Hermeringly mine has published 
a cost of less than 9 shillings per unit. That 
would bring it down, as I remember, counting 
the exchange and all, to something like $1.56 a 
unit. The Mergui mine is in south Burma, 
and the Hermeringy mine is in northern Burma, 
90 miles from a railroad, and they can lay down 
tungsten ores in London at $7 a unit, at a profit. 
I have that information from a_ consulting 
mining engineer here and I am sure it is correct. 

“Now, vou can get all sorts of prices between 
those, in all those countries. 

‘Bolivia is perhaps the third largest producer. 
The mines there are not quite so contined to 
the tin mines as some think, but there are many 
tungsten veins which are mined solely for the 
tungsten. And these have been taken up by 
men of all nationalities, and especially by the 
Germans and English. The Germans have been 
in there for a long while, but the English make 
a special effort to get hold of all such mines, of 
course, because they expect to make that the 
basis of foreign trade, and they own some of 
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the very best mines there which do produce 
both tungsten and tin, and they also have, as 
by-products, copper and bismuth. Their pro- 
duction will still grow, but it is not altogether 
cheap mining, by any means. 

“Portugal is the next largest producer, the 
largest producing country in either Europe or 
Africa. The Portuguese mines can probably 
produce from 2,000 to 3,000 tons, if properly 
worked, per year. When I speak of tons here 
I mean a ton of ore which carries 60 per cent 
WO,, the standard tungsten ore.” 


COST OF PRODUCING TUNGSTEN 
IN COLORADO PLACED AT $17 


During the tungsten hearing Ly H. Holmes, 
Jr., of Boulder, Colo., secretary of the Tungsten 
Products Co., engaged in the following colloquy 
with Representative Garner: 

Hotmes. Under normal conditions 
with the wage existing as in the past we could 
produce a fair amount of ore in our district— 
that is, sufficient average amount—at anywhere 
from $16 to $17 per unit. 

“Mr. GARNER. You said that before the 
war your average cost of production was $11 
to $12 per unit. If the wage scale now is the 
same as it was prior to the war, why does it 
cost you $500 or $600 a ton more to produce it? 

Hoimes. The reason is, Congressman 
Garner, that, when the war came on, what 
little ore we had developed—what actual ore 
was developed and blocked out—was gutted 
out of the properties. Very little systematic 
development for the opening up of new ore 
bodies was maintained. The pressure for 
production during the war was so great that ore, 
as soon as disclosed, was taken out of the mines. 
Now, in a mine you have to do a considerable 
amount of dead work—that is, work in barren 
ground which does not produce ore—in order 
to open up new ore bodies, and the deeper you 
get into the ground the more costly becomes 
your mining. The situation, then, which faces 
us today is that our mines are practically ex- 
haused of quickly accessible ore, and we shall 
have to develop and open up new ore bodies, 
and the cost of that work can only be estimated. 
If we take the experience during the war as our 
basis for figures, I should say that an estimate, 
an average fair estimate, for ‘the cost of produc- 
ing ore in our deeper mining operations of our 
particular district from now on cannot be less 
than $17 or $18 per unit. 

“Mr. GARNER. What was the 
tungsten in 1911, 1912, and 1913? 

“THE CHAIRMAN. Twenty-five per cent if 
valued at less than $200 a ton and 20 per cent 
if valued at more than $200 a ton was the duty 
under the Payne tariff law. 

““Mr. GARNER. Well, now, under that law 
you increased your production in this country. 

““Mr. Hotmes. Our production was increased 
very slightly under that law, Mr. Garner.” 

This led Geo. Otis Smith to say: 

“When we are speaking of the variation in 
costs between American mines and foreign 
mines, in addition to making the point already 
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referred to by Mr. Holmes that there is a varia- 
tion of costs even in our own country—and of 
course we know there is a variation not simply 
in mines but even in farm products—there 
is also a distinction, I believe, that ought to 
be made between labor costs and wages. The 
foreign labor has a low wage, but it seems to 
me it has a low productivity, and it is not 
enough to simply compare wages in Burma and 
Colorado; we must also have some idea of the 
productivity of those two classes of labor. I 
was looking at some figures that have been 
offered by Mr. Hess as to Burma, and as I 
compared the annual output of tungsten ore 
with the number of laborers employed during 
the year I found that they only produced one- 
third to one-half of a ton per year, and I believe 
that the corresponding figure for output per 
man—and I will emphasize the ‘“‘man’’ in the 
case of Colorado, because 10 per cent of that 
kind of labor in Burma were women and children 
—but the output per man in the United States 
would probably be from 3 to 5 tons.” 


BAILEY’S TESTIMONY 


George H. Bailey, of the American Mining 
Congress, said in part: 

“T only want to give some facts and con- 
siderations, if I can, that will be worth your 
while in relation to this matter. I am not so 
pessimistic as Mr. Hess. You are aware that 
the department which Mr. Hess is in is not the 
department that discovers the mines. The 
prospector is the one who discovers the mines, 
and there have been many times when the 
department might have made the statements 
he made this morning in regard to copper and 
some other metals, and they would have been 
wholly within the facts and records and the 
knowledge they had at the time; but the facts 
are that when the market went up and tungsten 
became in demand and there was a necessity 
for it, the price a the prospector to find 
it, and he found it. When a condition exists 
that causes something to be found there is 
always somebody who will find it. 

“There are many low-grade 
—— in this country. The Bishop field in 

California is said to have almost unlimited 
quantities at $16. It is found in 13 States and 
in Alaska. The combing that could be done in 
18 months or 2 years cannot be taken into 
consideration in a final judgment as to the 
amount of tungsten in this country. The other 
day one of the largest operators in the Boulder 
field said in the office of the Mining Congress in 
the Munsey Building that if the metal was 
protected they would immediately place plants 
in fields that they had discovered in Nevada and 
increase the product from that field. As to 
the Boulder field, I want to refer to the con- 
ditions which Mr. Garner has been asking 
questions about in regard to prewar conditions 
and the prewar price. These American mines 
producing tungsten cannot be put back to the 
prewar condition to bring upon the market the 
prewar prices, or to supply them at the prices 
for which they were supplying them at that time. 
As Mr. Hess says, there was a time when Boulder 
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was supplying $1.50 tungsten. You have been 
told how the mine is now and how they have to 
follow the veins, and yet they have not found 
the limit of those small veins in Boulder. A 
man making such an investigation as Mr. Hess 
makes goes down in the mine and sees what is 
in sight, jots it down, and makes his report. 
They do not look beyond that; it is the fellow 
who has the nerve, the mining engineer, who gets 
money enough to back his judgment, that goes 
and makes further discoveries.” 

Roy C. McKenna, of Pittsburgh, pointed out 
that: 

“The manufacture of ferrotungsten prior to 
1914 in the United States was practically noth- 
ing. It is a fact that Germany was importing 
America tungsten ore, and, at the same time, 
exporting to America the refined product. 
It was only war coming along that enabled the 
metallurgists of America to find out improve- 
ments and processes for the manufacturing of 
ferrotungsten, so that today I believe we can 
compete with any nation in the world. : 

“This bill of Congressman Timberlake’s is 
not asking for additional protection on ferro- 
tungsten; it is asking only for protection to 
offset the protection being asked for tungsten ore. 

“The point that makes it absolutely necessary 
that the tariff be per unit and not ad valorem 
is the fact that the American ores produced 
in this country generally come from nonmineral 
lands. They are pure ores, the highest grade of 
ores. The ores we get from Burma and China, 
especially China, being surface ores, are better; 
but as soon as they dig deep they have 5 to 6 
per cent tin and other impurities. There is a 
big penalty against the ores containing those 
impurities, because it is difficult for the manu- 
facturer to eliminate the tin and copper and 
bismuth; and the trouble with any tariff on 
ad valorem would be that those lowest grades of 
impure ores would be imported on the Chinese 
value, that would not be over $3 to $4 a ton on 
the low-grade ores, and they would compete 
against the high-grade American ores in the end. 

“The tungsten imports of ore into the United 
States prior to 1914 was in the form of ferro- 
tungsten and tungsten powder. The tungsten 
mines of South America were owned practically 
by Germans and some by Great Britain; they 
were practically dominated by Germany. 
Germany was the trading center on tungsten 
ore to the whole world. The tungsten ore was 
shipped from South America to “Germany, 
refined into ferrotungsten and tungsten powder 
and then exported to Great Britain and to the 
United States. The tungsten that was pro- 
duced in the English colonies was exported to 
Germany, reduced to ferrotungsten and shipped 
to Sheffield for the manufacture of high-speed 
steel. Germany made practically no high-speed 
steel; they were a small user of high-speed steel, 
but they did monopolize the refining of tungsten 
ore. America was exporting tungsten ore to 
Germany and importing ferrotungsten at the 
same time. 

“In the market fluctuations of tungsten ores 
in the last three years, there have been two points 
where the level price has maintained itself. 


One was at $17 and the other was $26. Be- 
tween that, the variations were rapid; but it 
would settle down at $17, which represented the 
price at which the tungsten operators would 
sell under the most adverse circumstances; $26, 
based on market conditions, represented the 
point where the production would be increased 
and the law of supply and demand would cause 
the market to drop again. 

“T want you to understand there is a differ- 
ence in tungsten mining between two veins that 
run within 50 yards of each other. The one 
vein may have tungsten that you can get out at 
one-half the price per unit it would cost in the 
other vein. The tungsten vein—we had a 
specimen here of farberite ore, a Colorado ore, 
here yesterday. That showed the vein not over 
six inches wide. There was about an inch of 
mineralized substance in that piece. It repre- 
sented to my mind the average tungsten vein 
that is being mined in Colorado, as nearly as 
any specimen I ever saw. To dig that out it is 
necessary for two men to work in that tunnel. 
It is necessary for them to have a car and to load 
and unload there. It has to be at least seven 
feet high, so a man can work standing up, and it 
has to be wide enough so that two men can 
pass each other and work together. Now they 
have to remove it sometimes 200, sometimes 
8, and sometimes almost from 1,000 feet deep. 
They have to remove all that body of dirt there 
to get that little vein of tungsten ore of that 
representative sample that was shown here.” 


HINES MAKES CHANGES 
IN DEMURRAGE RULES 


Walker D. Hines, Director General of Rail- 
roads, on June 21 signed supplement number 
two to General Order Number seven referring 
to demurrage rules, regulations and charges, 
effective July 20, 1919. The charges at present 
are $3 per day for each of the first four days, 
after expiration of free time, $6 per day for 
each of the next three days, and $10 per day for 
each succeeding day. 

They will be reduced to $2 per day for each 
of the first four days after the expiration of 
the free time, and $5 per day for each day 
thereafter. The supplement also provides that 
the average agreement which at present applies 
only to cars held for unloading will also be 
applied to cars held for loading, but the loading 
and unloading agreement will be separate. 

Representatives of the shippers and of the 
American Railway Association recommended 
reductions. Mr. Hines pointed out that de- 
murrage charges are not imposed for the purpose 
of securing revenue but to assist in the punctual 
unloading and loading of equipment, and also 
that in view of the diminished purchasing power 
of the dollar and the increasing demand for 
equipment it was doubtful whether the prompt 
unloading and loading of equipment could 
secured by means of these reduced charges. 
He referred to the heavy movement of traffic 
expected within the next few months and an- 
nounced that, if the results were not successful, 
he would feel compelled to increase the de- 
murrage charges. 
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SHIPPING BOARD ISSUES NEW 

EUROPEAN COAL TARIFF 

The United States Shipping Board and the 
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Emergency Fleet Corporation announce the fol- 
owing rates of freight from North Atlantic Ports 
and Charleston, S. C.: 


Coal, Guaranteed Coke, Guaranteed 
per ton of daily per ton of daily 
To 2,240 lbs. discharge,tons 2,240 discharge, tons 
Bordeaux/Havre/St. Nazaire............. $22.50 700 $33.75 600 
Antwerp/Rotterdam/Terneuzen.......... 22.50 1,000 33.75 600 
Oxelocund /Stockholm:. 28.00 800 42.00 600 
Helsingfors/Sundsvall................... 30.00 800 45.00 600 
Bergen/Christiana/Copenhagen........... 27.00 1,000 40.50 600 
Lisbon. . 22.50 1,000 33.75 600 
Bilbao/Cartagena/Barcelona............. 26.00 1,000 39.00 600 
Cette/Marseilles/Naples................. 26.00 1,000 39.00 600 
Civitavecchia. . 26.00 1,000 39.00 600 
Nice /Genoa Leghorn Spezia, Savona... ... 26.50 1,000 600 
Trieste/Fiume/Venice................... 31.00 800 46.50 600 
Constantinople/Constanza/Smyrna....... 31.00 1,000 45.00 600 
Alexandria/Port Said.................... 31.00 1,000 46.50 600 
Conditions.—Discharge as above indicated, 


with time counting twenty-four hours after 
arrival of vessel, whether in berth or not, Sun- 
days and holidays only excepted. If discharge 
is not completed within the time specified de- 
murrage to be paid at the rate of $1 per net 
registered ton per running day, payable day by 
day. 

Coke.—Subject condition that vessel to have 
option of carrying not over 25 per cent on deck 
at owner’s risk. 


The Flexible Steel Lacing Company of 
Chicago has perfected and is manufacturing a 
new belt fastener, designed for heavy belting 
and made in sizes for belts varying from 3% inch 
upwards in thickness. 

The simplicity and strength of design of this 
new device, which has been named the “ High 
Duty” fastener, have met with the approval of 
mechanical men to whom it has been submitted. 

The “High Duty” fastener embodies a new 
application of the compression principle as 
applied to belt fasteners. It consists of two 
rectangular stee! plates, which clamp on either 
side of the belt and are connected by bolts 
which go through the belt. 


TWENTY DAYS ALLOWED TO OBJECT 
TO WAR MINERALS FINDINGS 


Secretary of the Interior Lane a> announced 
that the following procedure had been adopted 
in connection with claims arising under the 
Act of March 2, 1919, known as the Minerals 
Relief Act: 

The findings of the Minerals Relief Commis- 
sion will be made and thereafter twenty days 
will be allowed claimant to file typewritten or 
printed brief based upon the record already 
made, making such comment on the Commis- 
sion’s findings as may be desired. At the end 
of twenty days the case will be finally submitted 
to the Secretary of the Interior. No new facts 
will be considered, those which have been sub- 
mitted to the Commission only being given 
consideration. No oral argument will be heard. 


Stocks of lead are believed to have in- 
creased since January 1. Normal domestic 
consumption is estimated at 400,000 short 
tons annually. At present, consumption in 
the manufacture of batteries is normal, of 
cable sheathing only 25 per cent, and in 
white lead and plumbing 80 per cent.—Bu- 
reau of Mines Minerals Investigations. 
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MINERALS SEPARATION DECISION 


The far-reaching decision recently handed 
down by the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of Minerals Separation, Limited, 
Butte & Superior Mining Company, is discussed 
quite at length by Mining and Scientific Press of 
June 21, which ‘‘deprecates any undue dis- 
couragement at this time and urges the leaders 
of the mining industry in the United States to 
consult one another for the purpose of defensive 
cooperation immediately, since the District 
Court of Montana must forthwith amend its 
decision in conformity with the decree handed 
down by the Supreme Court.” 

The validity of Patent No. 835120 having 
been established in the decision of the Hyde case, 
which limited the patent to a “critical propor- 
tion” of oil, ‘‘amounting to a fraction of 1 per 
cent on the ore,” the defendant company took 
the position that the ‘‘critical proportion” so 
described was one-half of 1 per cent or less. To 
test its legal rights further, the Minerals Separa- 
tion Company started its suit against the com- 
pany which had backed Mr. Hyde in the original 
litigation, and the District Court of Montana 
refused to accept ‘‘one-half of 1 per cent” as the 
definition of the “fraction of 1 per cent.’’ The 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals in San Francisco, 
however, accepted the interpretation, and the 
issue was again referred to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

The highest court is now holding that the 
limiting of the patent to the use of one-half of 
1 per cent of oil was an error, and that the patent 
extends to and covers the use of oils in amounts 
equal to any fraction of 1 per cent. 

The Supreme Court also holds that the patents 
are protected to ‘‘a reasonable degree of varia- 
tion” in the proportion of oil+used by the 
Minerals Separation process. The conclusion 
of the court was that better results probably 
would have been obtained by the use of less than 
1 per cent of pine oil alone, but since mineral 
oil has a ‘preferential affinity for metalliferous 
matter,” the use of it is not an infringement if 
the aggregate amount of all oils is in excess of 
1 per cent. The court says “‘the patent is on 
the process; it is not and cannot be on the 
result." ‘‘This says the Mining and 
Scientific Press, ‘‘important; it may serve as a 
new point of departure. In short, the patent 
rights of the Minerals Separation Company are 
upheld in respect of the use of any proportion of 
any oil up to 1 per cent, but not beyond that 
point. This, even in the present state of the art, 
does not give them a monopoly of flotation, but 
it is a blow to the economical use of the process 
because, although it can be conducted success- 
fully with more than 20 pounds of oil per ton of 
ore, it is a fact that the larger proportion of oil 
is a nuisance in the mill and entails an extra 
cost of about one cent per pound of additional 
oil. Nevertheless, even the extra cost and 
trouble will be preferred by the managements of 
some of the mining companies to paying a royalty 
to the Minerals Separation Company and becom- 
ing subject to its inquisitorial methods.” 


In November, 1923, the patents of the Minerals 
Separation Company expire. The Butte & Su- 
perior Company has announced that it will 
continue to use the process of separating ore by 
the use of more than 1 per cent of oil in agitation. 
The Mining and Scientific Press expresses a 

“‘reasonable expectation that before the expira- 
tion of Patent No. 835120, four years hence, a 
more economical and more efficient process of 
concentration will be devised, for a number of 
new ideas are in course of trial.” 

No doubt Minerals Separation Company, 
Limited, will profit exceedingly by the finding of 
the United States Supreme Court. Several big 
copper mining companies will be forced to make 
heavy payments in damages for past infringe- 
ments upon the process as fixed by the highest 
court in the land; and during the four years 
Minerals Separation will probably continue to 
practice its methods of the past several years to 
its own financial benefit, pa to its own perma- 
nent destruction and injury to the entire mining 
industry. 

“In the past its tactics have been needlessly 
offensive and we have not hesitated to condemn 
them,” says the editor of the San Francisco 
publication. To this utterance the MINING 
CONGRES> JOURNAL wishes to add that these 
oppressive business practices have made Minerals 
Separation Company, Limited, one of the most 
thoroughly disliked business organizations in the 
United States. It is tragic, in a way, for a group 
of men, holding such rare opportunity, both for 
profit to themselves and helpfulness to an in- 
dustry, to have been so near-sighted as to have 
made their very business memory anathema 
rather than to have created for themselves a 
real place in the industry with which they must 
associate. 

The opening left by the Supreme Court, 
through allowing the use of an excess of oil in 
agitation, creates a most unusual situation for 
the flotation patent; that is, the process of using 
oil in agitation is no different whether one is 
using one-half of 1 per cent or an excess of 1 
per cent. 

A most important and interesting statement 
was made by the Mining and Scientific Press, 


which was: ‘“‘An issue involving an enormous 
amount of money and vital to the interests of a 
basic industry has gone for adjudication to 


jurists devoid of the special education required 
for the purpose, and without the time needed for 
the proper preparation of the requisite under- 
standing of the technical problems involved. 
Other patents remain and further litiga- 
tion is assured, for some of the patents antedating 
No. 835120 are held in this country by oppo- 
nents of the Minerals Separation Company. 

The memorandum of the American Mining 
Congress presented to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by Pershing, Nye, Fry and Talmadge, 
as counsel for the Mining Congress, gives quite 
a lengthy history of the organization and busi- 
ness methods of Minerals Separation, Limited. 
It is shown that it is engaged in interstate 
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commerce, and that all its transactions are to 
be checked upon under the laws and rulings 
creating and issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. It is also set forth that many methods 
“are expressly stated to be directed against 
inventors, manufacturers, vendors, lessors, licens- 
ors and users . Of apparatus, processes, 
paraphernalia, supplies, data, samples and 
other commodities used in the separation and 
concentration of ores and not covered by any 
patents or patent rights controlled by the 
respondents,” and charges ‘violation of law 
and public policy as regards patents and the 
exercise of patent rights. It quotes license 
agreements under which the company operates, 
showing how, by contract, Minerals Separation 
has forced the users of its process to assign or 
transfer any or all inventions or improvements 
in connection with the process of the Minerals 
Separation North American Corporation and 
reviews for the Trade Commission many decisions 
of the courts showing that such a contract, if 
carried out, is directly in opposition to the 
policies recognized as right and just by the 
courts and in business. The American Mining 
Congress also held that the Federal Trade 
Commission has jurisdiction in respect to exor- 
bitant and discriminatory royalties charged by 
Minerals Separation and asks the Federal 
Trade Commission to explicitly direct as to the 
amount of royalties to be charged by the com- 
pany, so that the “exorbitant and discriminatory 
royalties, which are the purpose and crowning 
accomplishment of years of unfair methods of 
competition on the part of the Minerals Separa- 
tion North American Corporation and other 
respondents, may not be perpetuated after the 
mere practice of such methods has been dis- 
continued.” 

Thus far the Federal Trade Commission has 
not determined its action, upon the appeal of 
the American Mining Congress, to be allowed 
to intervene in behalf of the industry as against 
the destructive methods of the corporation. 
As the patent is now in part only upheld by the 
highest court of the land, it is hoped that an 
early and favorable decision may be rendered 
by the commissioners and that the Mining 
Congress may be allowed to proceed actively in 
cooperation with other forces in the prevention 
of a continuous practice which has made the 
Minerals Separation Company a_ destructive 
rather than a constructive element in the 
development and continuance of the mining 
industry. 


Coal for Switzerland 


The War Trade Board announces that 
shipments of coal to Switzerland may be 
consigned to the Societe Cooperative Suisse 
d’Importation du Charbon; and further- 
more that it is no longer necessary for the 
importers in Switzerland to obtain certifi- 
cates from the Societe Suisse de Surveil- 
lance Economique covering such importa- 
tions. 
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DETAILS OF GERMANY’S CHEMICAL 
TRADE IN THE U. S. IS REVEALED 


America’s dependence upon Germany’s 
chemical industries before the war is 
pointed out in great detail in a census of 
chemical imports issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, with the cooperation 
of the American Chemical Society. The 
purpose of the bulletin is to show to 
American manufacturers the extent of the 
domestic markets for the various chemical 
lines that are now being manufactured in 
this country for the first time. 

It is shown that nearly $45,000,000 worth 
of manufactured chemicals were imported 
into this country in 1914, not counting dyes, 
which the bureau has covered in a previous 
bulletin. Of this total more than 40 per cent 
came from Germany, which was the chief 
source of supply. These German chemical 
products included a great many that could 
not be obtained from other countries, be- 
cause they were patented or because the 
secret of their successful manufacture was 
not known in other countries. Some of 
them, especially the medicinal prepara- 
tions, were of prime importance, although 
in dollars and cents the imports do not 
seem impressive. 

A great obstacle in the way of getting 
the manufacture of these articles started 
in this country has been the fact that no 
one knew just how much of a market there 
was for them, and it was to supply this de- 
tailed information that the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce and the 
American Chemical Society undertook the 
compilation of this report. Firms who are 
obtaining German patents from the Chem- 
ical Foundation, recently organized under 


the direction of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, expect to find in the statistics the 
facts they need to plan their operations 
intelligently. 


In addition to being the chief source of 
imports of dyes and other coal-tar prod- 
ucts, acids, fertilizers, and a long list of 
other chemicals, Germany normally sup- 
plied this country with large quantities of 
allied products, such as paints, pigments, 
and varnishes, all of which are shown in 
detail in the report. Imports by quantity 
and value of 2,500 products are included, 
and there is a list of 3,000 other products 
imported in amounts less than $100 each. 
For most of these products import statis- 
tics are now printed for the first time. 


George L. Pratt of Atlanta, Ga., who has been 
spending some time in Washington in connec- 
tion with his claim under the War Minerals 
Relief Act, has returned to his home. 
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GREAT FIRST-AID CONTEST TO BE 
HELD IN PITTSBURGH 


That America can bind her wounds as skill- 
fully as she can fight will be shown in the great 
national first-aid and mine-rescue contest to be 
held under the auspices of the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
September 30 and October 1. 

With the event still more than three months 
away, it reaches the Bureau of Mines that coal 
and metal miners all over the country are engag- 
ing in first-aid and mine-rescue contests to fit 
themselves for the national demonstration. In 
sixteen different mining states, local or state 
meets have already been held or will be held in 
the near future. 

It is estimated that out of the million miners in 
the United States more than a hundred thousand 
are well trained in emergency first-aid work and 
have been instrumental in saving many lives in 
and around mines. It is said to be a frequent 
occurrence for hospital surgeons upon receiving 
an injured miner to declare that the first-aid 
treatment received in the mine from the miners 
had undoubtedly saved the man’s life. 

These first-aid teams are scattered throughout 
the United States where mines are found and are 
the results of the pioneer work of the Bureau of 
Mines in maintaining a mine-rescue car or 
station in each of the mining fields for the purpose 
of training these men. 

In addition to this work, the bureau’s experts 
teach the miners how to save life in mines, and 
especially the use of the oxygen mine-rescue 
apparatus that permits the wearer, after a mine 
explosion or disaster, to enter the deadly atmos- 
phere there with comparative safety and succor 
possible living miners. These mine-rescue 
teams, located at the various mines, are also to 
participate in the national demonstration. 

Already state first-aid and mine-rescue con- 
tests have been held at McAlester, Okla., and 
Lexington, Ky. The Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company will hold such a contest at Trinidad, 
Colo., July 4; there will be a state meet at 
Norton, Va., on July 4; the Alabama Fuel and 
Iron Company will hold a similar meet at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., on July 4; and there will be a 
meet of the Big Sandy District at Pikeville, Ky., 
on the same day. At Butte, Mont., on July 28, 
the miners will hold a state meet and also on 
August 30 at Trinidad, Colo. Utah and south- 
ern Wyoming will be represented at a first-aid 
and mine-rescue meet at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
August 23. Arrangements have been made for 
the California state meet at Sacramento early in 
September. New Mexico is arranging for a 
similar meet about September 1, but has not vet 
selected the place. There will also be a state-wide 
meet for Washington on August 9 at one of the 
coal-mining centers in western Washington. In 
Pennsylvania, some time during the summer, 
there will be a number of first-aid meets for 
different coal-mining companies. At St. Bene- 
dict the Rembrandt Peale Coal Company will 
hold its meet during the summer; also at Greens- 
burg the Argyle Coal Company will hold a meet; 
the Richmond Hill Coal Company at Hastings. 


Pa., and the West End Coal Company at 
Mocanaqua will also hold a meet of the local 
coal companies at Barnesboro, Pa. Tennessee 
will have a meet at Jellico some time in Sep- 
tember, and Illinois will hold a state-wide first- 
aid and mine-rescue meet at Springfield at a 
time to be announced later. 

“Whether or not it is the reaction from the kill- 
ing of men in the recent world orgie, or the 
release from the strain of the tremendous war 
production of coal,” said Van. H. Manning, 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, “the miner 
today is bending his best interests to the saving 
of life. From the reports that come to me, there 
is the utmost enthusiasm in these trial first-aid 
and rescue meets and almost as much interest 
as if the national meet were a great, country- 
wide athletic contest involving the whole people. 
The national meet promises to break all preceding 
events in numbers and enthusiasm. It is to be 
the miner’s own field day, in their own way, and 
the honors are to go to the most efficient, the most 
skillful in the saving of human life. I expect 
that this national miners’ tournament will have 
a wholesome effect on the industries of the 


country generally.”’ 


Honor for Dr. Van H. Manning 


The announcement that the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Engineering has been conferred 
upon Van H. Manning, Director of the Bureau 
of Mines, by the University of Pittsburgh, was 
public recognition of a _ well-known service 
rendered by Director Manning during the war. 
It was largely due to the deep personal interest 
of the director that the chemical and research 
departments of the bureau began, soon after 
war was declared, to meet the needs of the Army 
and Navy for fighting gas and non-explosive gas 
for air service. It was largely due to his fore- 
sight that much necessary research and experi- 
ment work during the early years of the Euro- 
pean war eliminated many problems which 
cleared the way for quick and conclusive work 
when America’s need came And, while the 
Army has endeavored to take credit for the 
wonderful development of the gas-warfare 
division, it is well known to friends of the Bureau 
of Mines that the credit belongs to the bureau 
under Dr. Manning and not to the War Depart- 
ment. In presenting the degree to the director, 
Dr. Raymond F. Bacon, Director of the Mellon 
Institute, said: 

“I have the honor and pleasure to present the 
distinguished Director of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Mr. Vannoy Hartrog Man- 
ning, for the degree of Doctor of Engineering. 
This distinction is most appropriately conferred 
upon Mr. Manning in recognition of his leader- 
ship of all work on the conservation of our natural 
resources. Possessing the highest executive 


ability, an authority on mineral technology, 
Mr. Manning has rendered inestimably valuable 
service to the nation in the development of the 
activities of our world-famed Bureau of Mines 
and in demonstrating to our industrialists and 
legislators that research is the basis of national 
development.” 
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Women in Industry 


The total number of women employed under 
the United States Railroad Administration 
reached the high-water mark on October 1, 1918. 
At that time there were on the rolls 101,785 
female employes. 

Statistics compiled by the Women’s Service 
Section of the U. S. Railroad Administration, 
giving the number of women employed and the 
character of their employment since the roads 
came under federal control, were made public 
by Walker D. Hines, Director General of 
Railroads. 

The number of women employed on April 1, 
1919, shows a decrease of 14.3 per cent as com- 
pared with January 1, 1919. On January 1 of 
the present vear there were on the rolls of thil 
railroads 99,694 women employes, while on Apre. 


1 the number had dropped to 85,393. This was 
due chiefly to the reduction of labor force which 
occurred in February and March. It was also 
partly due to the return of men from military 
service who were reinstated by the railroads. 
On the Eastern lines the drop was 17.7 per cent, 
while in the South it was 6.5 per cent, and in the 
West 11.4 per cent. 

The clerical or semi-clerical occupations, 
including all the office-workers, ticket sellers and 
telephone switchboard operators, constituted 
the largest percentage of the total for the year 
1918, being 72 per cent. The statistics show 
that more than 5,000 women were employed in 
railroad shops and more than 1,000 in round- 
house work. The latter included, among others, 
turntable operators and engine wipers. On 
October 1, 1918, there were six women em- 
ployed as blacksmiths, helpers and apprentices 
while a large number of others worked as boiler, 
makers, coppersmiths, electricians and machin- 
ists. There were 377 women employed as 
station agents, assistants and agent operators on 
the same date, while 50 were at work as switch 
tenders. There were 931 pushing trucks and 
handling freight. Watchwomen to the number 
of 518 were emp!oyed on the railroads, doing 
duty both day and night. 

The report shows that considered from the 
point of view of occupation, the greatest reduc- 
tion of women employes has taken place in 
round-houses and shops. Their work in these 
places was in many cases found unsatisfactory, 
there being too much heavy physical labor 
involved. Under these circumstances it was 
unavoidable that they should be dropped when 
man labor again became available. 

In the clerical occupations best fitted for 
women, the total number employed at the pres- 
ent time is 68,129. There has been a reduction 
in this group of 11.2 per cent. 


War Minerals Claims 


When the docket of the War Min- 

erals Relief Commission closed, June 2, 

| claims aggregating $18,000,000 had been 

filed. Shortly thereafter the commis- 

| sion left for extended hearings, which 

will be held in the centers most con- 
venient to those having claims. 

The commission’s interpretation of 
the many important feature sof the law 
will be held in abeyance so that argu- 
ments may be presented by those con- 
cerned. 


Thomas Thornton Read well known to 
mining men as formerly associated edi- 
tor of The Mining and Scientific Press, 
has been added to the staff of Direc- 
tor Manning, of the Bureau of Mines, 
charged with the special duty of inves- 
tigating the work of the bureau in rela- 
tion to the public welfare. 
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REAL INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


By Joun T. Burns 


I do not know John Leitch of Philadelphia. 
I never saw William DeMuth of New York City. 

I assume that Mr. DeMuth is not the super- 
intendent of a Sunday School, basing the as- 
sumption on the fact that Mr. DeMuth secures 
his income from the manufacture of ‘‘smokers’ 
supplies.’ 

The readers of the MInING CONGRESS JOURNAL 
will recall the recent editorial ‘‘Over the Table,” 
and to those readers I wish to relate the story 
of John Leitch’s idea and how it was worked 
out by William DeMuth, an employer of 900 
men and women in the town of Richmond Hill. 
Mr. DeMuth had erected a great plant and 
established his trade mark with a wide reaching 
trade. He was a busy man in business hours, 
but devoted his golfing time to a study of the 
economics of his trade. That led him to study 
his men and women employes. 

In fifty years of business he had experienced 
little labor trouble, but he saw that the profits 
of the concern were not all that they should be, 
largely because of ‘“‘leaks,’’ or waste caused 
at times by idle machines, at others by lack of 
cooperation and always by wasted material 
through efforts of price-workers to rush their 
work, to increase the day’s earnings. Besides, 
the “rush work” resulted in lowering the 
quality of some products. 

DeMuth heard of John Leitch, a “business 
engineer.” Leitch outlined a plan of “democra- 
tization” for the factory. It was to be a Great 
Experiment. Leitch outlined his plan to the 
900 employes. Leitch proposed that any saving 
in costs resulting from the adoption of his 
plan should be divided between employes and 
firm, division to be made every two weeks. 
DeMuth & Company were ready to try the 
experiment. The employes, timorously adopted 
the innovation and, creditably to themselves, 
went to work with a will to prove or disprove its 
practicability. 

This was two years ago. 

The first two weeks settled the permanency 
of the plan. The first dividend was 614 per 
cent. Since then it has been as high as 1714 
per cent. 

And for two years the plan has been known as 
“The DeMuth Industrial Democracy.” 

The “plan” includes the following political 
organization: A “Cabinet”? composed of the 
executive officers of the company; a “‘Senate”’ 
composed of the foremen and superintendents 
of the factory; a “‘House of Representatives” 
elected by the employe body, on the basis of 
one representative to 30 employes. 

The qualifications for membership in the 
“Lower House” are ability to speak and write 
in English, to have been on the pay roll of the 
company one year or longer, to be known as 
“square”’ in all matters, and of good repute. 

The ‘‘Lower House’’ discusses, in weekly 
sessions, all of the week's developments. It 


takes on and works out the firm's troubles as 
it does those of the workers. Its “bills,” if 
passed, go up to the Senate for ratification. 
From the Senate they go to the Cabinet and, 
if adopted, become working laws. The Cabinet 
has the power to veto. In two years there has 
never been occasion to veto, which speaks well 
for the judgment of the House of Representa- 
tives. The firm abides, as it agreed to do, by 
the actions of the body politic. 

“Horse play,” says some one. “ Boys’ 
work,” says another. All right, opinions are 
easily given, sometimes unthoughtfully. But 
check on the results. 

1. In two years, no strikes; not a machine 
idle an extra day without cause. 

2. Complete accord between employer and 
employe. 

3. Every employe sees to it that his fellow- 
worker does his utmost all the time because 
each man’s dividend depends on his fellow- 
worker 

4. Hours of labor cut from 53 per week to 48 
and output of factory maintained at original 
standard. 

5. Quality of output improved. 

6. Continued payment of dividends, thus 
increasing wages of employe and profits of firm. 

7. Employes consider they work upon a 
permanent basis and assume responsibility for 
firm’s property and business prosperity. 

8. Employes profit from both saving in pro- 
duction and saving in overhead, as, for instance, 
the five hours per week of overhead expense 
saved by shortening working hours, is a large 
sum, This is a credit account continuously. 

9. American born employes take interest in 
educating other nationalities, as education tends 
to improve their work and add to dividends. 

10. It is no longer the foreman who tells a 
man to “get busy on the job;” it is his fellow- 
workers who suffer by his failures. The man 
who “knocks off early”’ or is absent without 
cause has to explain—not to the firm but to 
the workers, who have to pay for his idleness 

This DeMuth plan of ‘“‘ Industrial Democracy ”’ 
is already attracting attention among manu- 
facturers, and many are visiting the big pipe 
plant to interview the firm and the workers. 

Perhaps John Leitch and William DeMuth 
have already immortalized their names. It 
appears so to the writer. 

To show how well the rule works both ways, 
a member of the House of Representatives says: 
“The reason I am for industrial democrac 
heart and soul is that I can always get a ane 
deal. Every question has been settled fairly. 
Nobody goes around nursing a grievance any 
more. He tells it to his representative and it is 
looked after before it gets to be serious. Nobody 
ever ‘lays down’ on the job. It does not pay. 
The man who used to go around with a good 
idea for machinery improvement in his head 
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now puts his labor-saving device to the test in 
the factory, and some of these devices are 
lowering costs, increasing production and adding 
to our dividends.” 

William DeMuth, the head of the concern, is 
filled with the enthusiasm naturally resulting 
from such success. He says that the plan can 
be made workable in any institution employing 
any number of men or women. He insists 
that the industrial democracy has in no way 
weakened the authority of the firm over its 
employes or business but, on the contrary, has 
strengthened the hold of the DeMuth Company 
on its workers, by sharing the responsibilities 
for perfect harmony and high quality of work. 

“Even during the war, with the lure of ‘war 
plant wages’ before them,” said Mr. DeMuth, 
“our employes saw to it that their fellow- 
workers remained at their places or brought in 
friends to fill vacancies. 

In telling this story I am suggesting nothing. 
The economic situation is sufficiently uncertain 
to allow every employer and every laboring 
man to find a lesson in everything which works 
out satisfactorily. The DeMuth industrial 
democracy has worked out that way. 

A closing thought: The man who has a good 
job, who is interested in making it a better job, 
who is contented and perhaps owns his own 
home, isn’t apt to become a bolshevist and toss 
his substance to the birds. 


ULTIMATE PRODUCTION OF OIL 
WELLS SUBJECT OF BULLETIN 


A bulletin on the “Decline and Ultimate 
Production of Oil Wells, with Notes on the 
Valuation of Oil Properties,” by Carl H. Beal, 
has just been issued by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior. This bulletin 
outlines methods for estimating thé amount of 
oil that may be recovered from properties in the 
various oil fields of the United States, as well 
as data on the application of these methods in 
the valuation of oil properties. The methods 
are essentially those adopted by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in allowing for depletion 
charges on oil properties in income and excess 
profit taxes, the methods of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue being founded on the methods 
developed by Carl H. Beal and others in the 
Bureau of Mines. 

One of the most vexing problems that con- 
fronts petroleum producers and petroleum 
engineers is the estimation of the total amount 
of oil that may be obtained from the oil wells 
and from oil lands and the rate at which the 
future productions may be obtained. This is a 
problem upon which much thought has been 
given and much work been done in the past, 
but it has only been within recent years that it 
has been brought down toa rational engineering 
basis. The bulletin of the Bureau of Mines is a 
record of the work done by many engineers 
with much information in advance that has 
been developed by the Bureau of Mines. 

It is obvious that an estimate that is reason- 
ably reliable is an extremely valuable bit of 
information to the producer, to the prospective 


buyer, to the pipeline companies, and refiners 
depending upon certain sources of supply, and 
for the purpose of determining depletion allow- 
ances for bookkeeping or taxation. In the past 
this has usually been done upon the personal 
judgment of the producers of wide experience, 
though many of the principles employed in 
this bulletin have been used consciously or 
unconsciously by producers; as, for example, 
observing the rate at which production falls off. 
The bulletin is the result of a rational and 
systematic compilation and analysis of records 
whereby essential principles and facts are es- 
tablished and the factor of personal experience 
and judgment is almost eliminated. 

The bulletin outlines old and new methods 
for estimating the output of oil lands and gives 
numerous curves and other data which should 
be of great assistance to oil producers and 
engineers in determining the probable amount 
of oil that a property might yield. The problem 
of the application of methods of oil valuation 
is covered and explanations given in the use of 
methods in computing depletion allowances .in 
bookkeeping and in taxation. The bulletin 
should do much towards developing scientific 
methods for the buying and selling of properties, 
amortizing capital investment, and in estimating 
future productions of properties and fields in 
the United States. 

Bulletin No. 177 may be obtained free of 
charge by application to Van. H. Manning, 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
€ 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS ON TIN 
AND METAL ALLOYS REMOVED 


The War Trade Board announce that applica- 
tions will now be considered for licenses to 
import pig tin and all metal alloys containing 
tin, including tin drosses, tin oxides, solder 
drosses, type metals, anti-friction metals, waste 
metals, and other metals containing tin; subject, 
however, to the following conditions and 
limitations: 

That such licenses will permit the importa- 
au only of shipments made from points of 
origin on or after June 30, 1919; and 

That such import licenses will not be valid 
ur entry until August 1, 1919. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIL, 
announce their new representation in the San 
Francisco district. 

The firm of Bannon, Bodinson, MacIntyre, 
Inc., 317 Market Street, San Francisco, will 
have charge of the engineering sales work in 
this territory. The members of this firm and 
the technical staff are trained men with wide 
experience in designing, elevating, conveying 
and screening machinery. 

The S-A Products are in such demand in 
this district that it was found advantageous to 
establish this new branch to give S-A customers 
the same engineering sales services as are so 
valuable in other territories. 
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CALIFORNIA MINERAL OUTPUT 
IN 1918 REVIEWED BY HAMILTON 


The statistical division of the State Min- 
ing Bureau, under the direction of Fletcher 
Hamilton, State Mineralogist, has now re- 
ceived complete returns from the opera- 
tors on the output of a number of the 
mineral products for 1918. The data are 
given herein in advance of the main re- 
port, in order that those interested may re- 
ceive the information, at an early date. 
The date of publication of the final and 
complete bulletin on the mineral yield of 
the year is dependent upon the promptness 
of the replies from the operators. So far 
this season, the bulk of the returns have 
come in earlier and in better form than 
in previous years; for which reason, it is 
expected that the final bulletin will be is- 
sued earlier than usual. 

The output of asbestos in 1918 amounted 
to 229 tons valued at $9,903, as against 136 
tons worth $10,225 in 1917. The material 
was entirely of the chrysotile variety and 
came from Alameda, Calaveras, and Ne- 
vada counties, mainly the last named. It 
was employed principally in magnesite ce- 
ment stucco, flooring, and steam-pipe cov- 
ering. Some of the Nevada County prod- 
uct is of No. 1 spinning fiber. 

The output of borax in 1918 amounted to 
88,772 tons, yalued at $1,867,908, as against 
109,944 tons worth $2,561,958 in 1917. The 
product is entirely from the colemonite 
deposits of Inyo and Los Angeles counties. 

The output of cement in 1918 amounted 
to 4,772,921 barrels valued at $7,969,909, com- 
pared with 5,790,734 barrels worth $7,544,- 
282 in 1917. Because of the curtailment in 
general building operations on account of 
the war, there was a decrease in the vol- 
ume of cement used, but the average sell- 
ing price was materially higher. The re- 
sult was a net increase of $425,627 in the 
total value over the preceding year. 

The output of magnesium salts in 1918 
amounted to 1,008 tons valued at $29,955, 
compared with 1,064 tons worth $34,973 in 
1917. These salts were the product of bit- 
tern waters at two plants on San Fran- 
cisco Bay and one at Long Beach and con- 
sisted mainly of magnesium chloride sold 
for use in Sorel cement for magnesite 
flooring and stucco. A small amount of 
magnesium sulphate was also made at one 
of the Alameda County plants. 

The output of pyrite in 1918 amounted to 
131,029 tons valued at $425,012 as against 
111,325 tons worth $323,704 in 1917. The 
material came from two properties in Al- 
ameda County, and one each in El Dorado 
and Shasta counties; and was utilized for 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 

The output of pumice and volcanic ash 
in 1918 amounted to 2,114 tons valued at 
$28,669, as against 525 tons worth $5,295 in 


1917. The increase was due to shipments 
from a newly operated deposit near Mt. 
Shasta in Siskiyou County, and to larger 
shipments from Imperial County. Both of 
these deposits are of the vesicular, block 
pumice: A smali tonnage of high-grade 
volcanic ash was sold from Humboldt 
County. 

There was a small output of barytes in 
Monterey County, cadmium in Shasta 
County, fluorspar in Riverside County, lithia 
mica (lepidolite) in San Diego County, 
onyx marble in Solano County, and serpen- 
tine “marble” in Los Angeles County; of a 
total value of $97,732. As there was but a 
single operator on each of these substances 
in each locality, the figures are combined 
so as not to reveal the individual’s business. 

There was a small tonnage of sulphur 
produced in 1918 at each of two new plants 
in Colusa and Inyo counties, toward the 
end of the year, but none of the product 
had been shipped up to December 31. 


FAY POINTS OUT NEED FOR 
ACCURATE ACCIDENT FIGURES 


Speaking before Minnesota and Michigan 
mining men at the recent safety conference, A. 
H. Fay, of the Bureau of Mines, said in part: 

“Considering the vastness of the mining opera 
tions of Minnesota and Michigan, the safety 
engineer has a large field in which to work and 
opportunity to accomplish results that cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. The progress in the Lake 
Superior District in the last ten years in matters 
of safety and safety appliances and mine inspec- 
tion is evident from the accident record and from 
a casual observation of the safety appliances 
installed. This progress is further evidenced 
by the large number of safety engineers em- 
ployed in the mines in this district, and your 
interest in matters of safety is shown in the 
active part you take in meetings of this character. 

“Before offering any suggestions as to what 
the safety engineer can do for accident statistics, 
it is well to point out some of the reasons why 
accident statistics are necessary. It is not to 
preserve a record of discomfort, pain and suffer- 
ing of injured employes that statistics are 
collected, nor to furnish statisticians with a set 
of figures which may be juggled to suit any 
peculiar whim and utilized for the construction of 
fancy charts. These, however, are necessary 
adjuncts to the main purpose, viz., to obtain 
information by which to diagnose industrial 
accidents in order to determine their cause and 
provide aremedy. In every court of justice it is 
necessary to have all the available evidence to 
identify the guilty one, in order that proper 
verdicts may be determined and just sentences 
imposed. Statistical records are essential as 
evidence to prove the guilt of certain mechanical 
devices, which assault with intent to maim or 
kill, and to determine with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy the personal element entering into 
the cause of accidents. 
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“There are a few mine operators who have 
not awakened to the need of accident statistics 
and therefore feel, when asked for certain in- 
formation concerning accidents to their employes, 
that it is a sort of inquisition being forced upon 
_ to disclose their private business. Far 
be it from this. It is for their benefit as well as 
for the welfare of their employes. Whatever 
helps human beings in the matter of health and 
comfort will pay good dividends to the man who 
provides these essentials. Sick and crippled 
employes in the hospital or at home are a burden 
to themselves and their families, the com- 
munity and the state, without any benefit 
whatever to their employers. Even though a 
crippled man may be employed as a pensioner, 
he cannot render full service to his employer, his 
family, nor the community. 

‘Statistics should embody all of the informa- 
tion available concerning each accident if the 
best results toward accident prevention are to 
be obtained. So long as accidents occur, it is 
necessary for the safety engineer to keep correct 
and detailed records. It is not enough to know 
that a man fell down a shaft and was killed. 
Why did he fall down? Who was to blame? 
Was the shaft properly guarded?” Could the 
accident have been avoided? It is the answer 
to these questions that should be recorded in 
accident statistics. The safety engineer should 
study intelligently every accident from all 
angles. If the accident was preventable, he 
should install a device that will prevent its 
occurrence again. At the close of the year, he 
should take an inventory of his accident records 
with the object of finding out what and who was 
to blame for each group. Having found out the 
principal causes, he should see that proper 
remedies are then applied; for example, should 
it be known that a certain type of machine has 
cut off a dozen fingers during the year, the 
remedy is not to supply additional fingers, but 
to devise a guard for the machine or install 
another type for this particular work. 

“If human beings were perfect and it were 
possible to devise perfect machinery, there 
would be no need for accident statistics. While 
someone has a lapse of memory for an instant, a 
machine that is under human control moves 3 
inches too far and crushes a man to death. 
Another man did not look where he was stepping 
and, asa result, fell down a shaft. True enough, 
the shaft should have been guarded to prevent 
the thoughtless from going into it. Industries 
have many accidents because of mistakes; 
many accidents occur because of carelessness, 
and many because of improper mechanical 
devices. Mistakes are made by managers as 
well as by the employes; both are often careless, 
and both are responsible for mechanical equip- 
ment, the employer in providing it and the 
employ e in keeping it in proper condition when 
installed and turned over to him to operate. 
The safety engineer should see that proper 
machinery and other appliances are installed, 
and he should also see that they are properly 
operated and cared for. The safety engineer is 
a ‘middle man’ between the operator and the 
miner.”’ 


OIL FOR NAVY TO HAVE 
FIRST CALL ON TANK SHIPS 


In answer to request for tonnage made by 
private firms to enable them to tender on the 
——— covering the fuel oil requirements of 
the Navy, the United States Shipping Board 
announces that during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1919, it will, to the extent of its available 
tank tonnage, give priority to these firms who 
may hereafter receive award for the delivery of 
petroleum products for the account of the 
United States Government. 

Allocations will be made on government time 
form at the uniform rate of $6.50 per deadweight 
ton per month or on a voyage basis at the rate 
indicated below: 


Mexico to Boston or Portsmouth, N. H. 85 
Mexico to New York or Providence, R. I. 80 


Mexico to Norfolk. . er 75 
U.S. Gulf Ports to Boston or Portsmouth. 79 
U. S. Gulf Ports to New York or Provi- 
dence.. 
U. S. Gulf Ports to Baltimore........... 71% 
U. S. Gulf Ports to Norfolk............. 69 


Voyage rates between other points may be 
had on application to the Tank Steamer Execu- 
tive, New York City. 

Voyage charter parties will provide for 144 
hours loading and discharging and demurrage 
at the rate of $80 a running hour, reduced to 
$40 a running hour in the event of machinery 
breakdown. 

The rates apply on cargoes for United States 
Government account only during the fiscal 
year ending July 1, 1920, without prejudice 
to any rate that may from time to time be 
established on fixtures | for private account. 


Magnesite Situation 


So far as the general situation in the 
magnesite industry is concerned, there 
bas been no marked change from the quiet 
conditions prevailing during the past five 
or six months. This industry is linked 
intimately with other large industries like 
the steel and copper industries in which 
magnesite is used in furnace linings, and 
to the building trade, where it is used in 
making special high-grade flooring mate- 
rials. To a less extent it is employed in 
making insulating, nonconducting and fire- 
proofing materials, and in certain medical 
products like Epsom salts. Probably 85 to 
90 per cent is used in the refractory in- 
dustry, and the remainder chiefly in the 
flooring trade. Until the steel and build- 
ing trades take a new start, little can be 
hoped for in the magnesite business.—Bu- 
reau of Mines Minerals Investigations. 


Bulkeley Wells,¥president of the American 
Mining Congress, after spending several weeks 
in New York, Boston and the East, is again at 
his Denver office. 
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NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Congress has been largely engrossed during 
the past month in the consideration of the large 
appropriation bills and discussion of the League 
of Nations. The only bills of importance to 
mining that have passed both Houses are the 
Sundry Civil Bill and S. 47, authorizing mining 
on Indian Reservations, which was made possible 
because it was made a part of the Indian Appro- 
priations Bill. 

Hearings have been held before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House on tariff 
legislation. Tungsten, magnesite, dye stuffs, 
zinc and potash already have been _ heard. 
Arrangements are being made to provide hear- 
ings for all those who desire to be heard. H.R. 
2929 and H.R. 1246, discussed last month, are 
still in committtee. H.-R. 1692 is incorpo- 
rated in S. 47,-which, as above mentioned, has 
passed both houses. H. R. 544, creating a 
permanent employment department in the 
Department of Labor, met with strenuous 
opposition from many sources. Congressman 
Blanton of Texas led the opposition in the 
House. $400,000 is included in the Sundry Civil 
Bill to meet the provisions of this bill. 

H. R. 496, The Ferris Leasing Bill, is still 
before the House Committee on Public Lands, 
but it is expected that it will be reported out 
early in July. H. R. 487, by Mr. Mondell, 
the National* Soldiers Settlement Act, is ex- 
pected to be reported from the Public Lands 
Committee daily. It is understood that this 
bill is being favorably considered. H. R. 1186, 
Mr. Steele’s bill conferring additional power on 
the Federal Trade Commission, is before the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee. Mr. 
Steele mally appeared before the committee 
in behalf of the measure, but no action has 
sn taken. H. R. 188, Mr. Tavlor’s ‘Blue 
sky’ bill, is before the House judiciary Com- 

action having been taken thereon. 


mittee, no 


During the month the following bills of inter- 
1en have been introduced: 
Graphite H. R. 5941: Introduced by Mr. 
He fin provides for a tariff of 1 cent per pound 
f ores, which contain £0 per 
f graphite carbon; 2 cents per 
for ores containing £0 per 
The bill defines crude 
has not been subjected 
ning or concentration, 
ges the grap shi ite ‘content of the ores 
of 3 cents per pound upon 
alline graphite (plumbago, 
provided for. Lump and chip 


are defined as larger crystals of graphite more 


est to m ning 1 TT 


yon. 


or less broken up in mining and treatment, of a 
size which will not pass through a screen with 
openings one-quarter of an inch square. A duty 


of 6 cents per pound of graphite is imposed for 
Flake crystalline graphite (plumbago, silver 
lead The term “flake” is defined as the 
maller crystals of graphite, more or less broken 


up in mining and treatment, of a size which will 
not pass through a screen with openings one- 
quarter of an inch square. Upon all other 
products, manufactured materials and com- 
pounds, containing graphite, crystalline or 
amorphous, not specifically provided for in this 
Act, a tariff of 5 cents per pound for the graphite 
contained therein is imposed. 


Tariff 


Quicksilver—H. R. 6658: Introduced by Mr. 
Lufkin, provides for a duty of 35 cents per 
pound upon all quicksilver imported into the 
United States or any of its possessions, and a 
duty of 35 cents per pound of mercury content 
upon ores or compounds of mercury or manu- 
factured compounds. 


Potash—S. 1022: Introduced by Mr. Hender- 
son. This is the same bill Mr. Henderson intro- 
duced in the 65th Congress, which failed to pass 
the Senate, largely because of the filibuster. It is 
substantially the same as the bill introduced in 
the House by Chairman Fordney of the Ways 
and Means Committee, which is reviewed in 
these columns. 

Potassium.—H. R. 4870: Introduced by Mr. 
Fordney, to provide revenue for the Government 
and to safeguard, by a license control of imports 
of potassium salts and by imposing an im- 
port duty thereon, the interests of domestic 
potash producers. The bill gives to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior the authority to issue licenses 
to persons, firms, or corporations for the importa- 
tion of potassium salts. The bill provides that 
thirty days after the approval of this act no 
potassium salt shall be imported into the United 
States without such a license. Licenses shall 
state the amount and kind of potassium salts and 
the equivalent of these salts expressed in terms 
of potassium oxide that can be produced there- 
from. Licenses can be issued only upon condition 
that the applicant has purchased or contracted 
under a satisfactory guaranty to purchase an 
amount of potassium salts produced in the United 
States, bearing the same ratio to the amount 
which he is permitted to import as the esti- 
mated total domestic production bears to the 
difference between this estimated domestic pro- 
duction and the estimated total requirements of 
the United States. Estimates of the require- 
ments of the United States shall be made by the 
Secretary of the Interior at intervals of not less 
than 6 months. If the Secretary shal! find that 
domestic potassium salts are not being produced, 
or are not likely to be produced in time or at a 
cost to make them economically available in the 
United States in the quantity which he had 
estimated would be available, or whenever he 
shall find that the price thereof is not fair and 
reasonable, he may issue licenses for the importa- 
tion of potassium salts in excess of the proportion 
fixed under this act. The bill fixes the price for 
the first 24 months after the passage of the bill 
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at not to exceed $2.50 per unit of po‘assium 
oxide; for the succeeding 12 months $2 per unit, 
and for the remaining time $1.50 per unit. 
$150,000 is appropriated for the necessary 
expenses of administration. Five years after the 
proclamation of peace, the power of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under this act shall cease. 
The bill provides that upon all potassium salts 
imported, after five years after the proclamation 
of peace, from any foreign country into the 
United States or into any of its possessions except 
the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam 
and Tutuila, a duty equivalent to 10 cents per 
unit of potassium oxide that can be produced 
from such potassium salts shall be collected. 
The term potassium ‘‘salts” includes only 
potassium salts of a purity of 98 per cent or less, 
and mixtures and compounds containing such 
potassium salts—muriate or chloride of potas- 
sium, sulphate of potassium, carbonate of potas- 
sium, and nitrate of potassium. 

Pyrites—H. R. 5215: Introduced by Mr. 
Slemp. The bill provides the following tariff 
duties: Pyrite and all crude iron sulphide min- 
erals, 15 cents per unit of the sulphur content 
thereof. On sulphur, in whatever form, not 
otherwise provided in this act, 15 cents per 
unit of sulphur content of any product so 
imported. 

Manganese.—H. R. 5216: Introduced by Mr. 
Slemp, provides for a tariff duty on crude man- 
ganese ores and on manganiferous ores and con- 
centrates thereof, the sum of 35 cents per unit of 
metallic manganese therein contained. The 
bill provides for a minimum duty of not less than 
$10 per ton upon such ores and concentrates so 
imported. Upon ferromanganese and spiegeleisen 
and other alloys and compounds containing man- 
ganese and all other manufactured articles and 
materials containing manganese, not especially 
provided for herein, 75 cents per unit of the 
manganese contained therein, with a minimum 
duty of not less than $50 per ton upon all such 
ferromanganese so imported, and a minimum 
duty of not less than $30 per ton upon all 
spiegeleisen so imported. 

Magnesite —H. R. 5218: Introduced by Mr 
Hadley, provides that a duty of three-fourths of 
a cent per pound shall be paid upon magnesite, 
commercial ore, either crushed or ground; one 
and one-fourth cents per pound on magnesite, 
calcined, dead burned, and grain; 25 per cent ad 
valorem on magnesite brick. The bill expressly 
repeals Section 539 of the Tariff Act of October 


3, 1913. 
Zinc.—S. 6238: Introduced by Mr. McPher- 
son, provides that all zine-bearing ores con- 


taining more than 10 per cent and less than 25 
per cent metallic zinc, which are imported from 
any foreign country, shall be required to pay a 
duty of 1! cents per pound on the metallic zine 
contained therein. Zinc ores containing more 


than 25 per cent of metallic zine shall pay a duty 
of 2 cents per pound on the metallic zinc content. 
No duty is imposed upon the zine metallic con- 
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tent of ores containing less than 10 per cent of 
metallic zinc. All duties are to be estimated at 
the port of entry and a bond is to be given in a 
sum double the amount of such estimated duties 
for the transportation of the ores by common 
carrier bonded for the transportation of appraised 
or unappraised merchandise to properly equipped 
sampling or smelting establishments, whether 
designated as bonded warehouses or otherwise. 
Upon arrival at such establishment the ores shall 
be sampled according to commercial methods 
under the supervision of government officials who 
shall submit the samples thus obtained to a 
government assayer, designated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, w ho shall make a proper assay 
of the sample and report the result to the proper 
customs officérs. The oo duties as pro- 
vided by this Act shall be liquidated thereon. 
Section 2 of the bill provides that on zinc in 
blocks or pigs or zinc dust imported from any 
foreign country, a duty of 114 cents per pound i is 
imposed. In sheets, 178 cents per pound; in 
sheets coated or plated with nickel or an 
metal or solutions, 2 cents per pound; old and 
worn out, fit only to be manufactured, 1 cent 
per pound. Section 3 provides for the levying 
on zinc, oxide of zinc, and white pigment con- 
taining zinc, but not containing lead, dry, 1 
cent per pound; ground in oil, 134 cents per 
pound; sulphide of zinc, white or sulphide of 
zinc, 114 cents per pound; chloride of zine and 
sulphate of zinc, 1 cent per pound. The bill 
repeals all existing laws fixing the rate of duty on 
the commodities mentioned in the Act. 

Dye Stuffs —H. R. 2706: Introduced by Mr. 
Longworth, provides for duties upon dye stuffs. 
The bill provides that certain chemicals may 
be admitted without duty, that certain others 
shall pay a duty of 35 per ce ad valorem, and 
others a duty of 50 per cent ad valorem. The 

as to be under- 


chemical te rms employe 


stood only by those wh ar with the 
chemical intricacies of dye manufacturing and 
will not be of interest general public. 


Those who have special 


in this should 
see the original bill and 


be supplied 


upon request of interest ed parties to the extent 
that same are availab 
Labor 
H. R. 6556: Introduced by Mr. Mays, to 
establish a Bureau of Citizenship and Ameri- 
canization in the Departm nt of Labor for the 


Americanization of natu and 


citizens 


amending the act establi the Bureau of 
Immigration. The duty the Bureau so 
created is the Americanization of persons see k- 


ing American citizenship na 
Director of Citizenship is apy t 
of $5,000 per year, and an a 


a salary of $4,500 per vear. h 

bureau is the investigation of conditions and 
environment of permane nt residents, with a 
view to ascertaining their sentiment as to 
loyalty to this country and to assist in promoting 
loyalty by furnishing advice and information 
which will increase such regard and loyalty. 
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$150,000 is appropriated to 
provisions of the bill. 


carry out the 


S. J. Res. 44: Introduced by Mr. Edge, which 
prov ides for the creation of a commission to 
devise a policy of cooperation between employers 
and employes in the United States. 

The bill appropriates $25,000 for the purpose 
of a study of the relations between the employ- 
ing and working elements. It creates a com- 
mission whose duty it is to devise a general 
policy of counsel and cooperation between 
employer and employe, and to report a plan 
for a permanent joint council, which shall have 
eight members, four representing labor and 
four representing capital. Government em- 
ployes or officials are debarred from a place on 
the commission. The committee shall be called 
the ‘Joint Economic Commission” and is to 
be appointed by the President. The commis- 
sioners are to serve without compensation, the 
appropriation being spent for such experts and 
clerical assistants as may be necessary. 


H. J. Res. 114: Introduced by Mr. Sabath, 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Labor to make an investigation and report 
regarding insurance against unemployment, 
invalidity, and old age. The bill appropriates 
$50,000 to be disbursed by the Secretary of 
Labor, to investigate and report to Congress 
by the first Monday of December, 1919, upon 
the advisability of adopting a system of national 
insurance against unemployme nt, inv alidity, and 
old age. 


H. R. 4830: Introduced by Mr. Mason, pro- 

vides for a Bureau of the Unemployed, to be 
incorporated in the Department of Labor, for a 
Commissioner of the Unemployed, receiving a 
salary of $6,000 per year, and a Deputy Com- 
missioner at a salary of $4,000 per year to act 
in his place. The bill provides for a census 
at as frequent intervals as possible of the un- 
employed of the United States; to make and 
keep a classified enrollment of the unemployed 
by avocations; to correct and keep full records 
of the industrial and commercial conditions 
throughout the United States, especially in 
relation to opportunities for the employment 
of labor; to furnish the fullest possible informa- 
tion to the unemployed of Ney rE for 
employment in any part of the United States, 
and to devise a plan for facilitating the move- 
ment of the unemployed to places where op- 
portunity for employment exists. The bill 
= that a report of such investigation 
shall be made to Congress and the President 
annually, and oftener if requested. It also 
provides for the cooperation of the Post Office 
Department, the Interior Department, the 
Agricultural Department, the Department of 
Commerce and the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, in taking the census and securing 
the information necessary. 


H. R. 3474: Introduced by Mr. Riordan, to 
repeal the literacy test. The bill provides that 
three months after the passage of this Act, in 
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addition to the aliens now excluded from ad- 
mission to the United States, all aliens over 
sixteen years of age, physically capable of 
reading, who cannot read the English language 
or some other language or dialect, shall be 
excluded from admission to the United States. 
It provides that an alien who is now a citizen 
of the United States may bring in his father, 
wife, mother or widowed daughter, whether 
such relatives can read or not. It provides 
for the use of the immigration inspector slips 
containing thirty or forty words of ordinary 
use, which each alien is required to read or 
print in such language or dialect as he may 
best know. The bill does not apply to those 
persons who are seeking admission to avoid 
religious persecution. 


S. 1472: Introduced by Mr. Harrison, to 
prohibit immigration for a period of five years. 
The bill provides that immediately upon the 
passage of the Act all immigration be stopped 
for a period of five years. The bill does not 
apply to foreign governmental officials, their 
families, attendants, servants, etc., ministers or 
religious teachers, lawyers, students, authors, 
chemists, civil engineers, physicians and travelers 
for pleasure, business or curiosity. The bill 
also provides for seamen of foreign birth and 
prescribes fines for the violation of the Act. 


S. 1442: Introduced by Mr. Kenyon to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a national em- 
ployment system and for cooperation with the 
states in the promotion of such system and to 
regulate the expenditure of moneys that shall 
be appropriated for such purposes. The bill 
creates, in the Department of Labor, a bureau 
to be known as the United States Employment 
Service, and provides for a director of such 
bureau at a salary of $5,000 per year, together 
with a woman assistant director general who 
shall receive a salary of $3,000 per year. The 
duty of the bureau shall be to establish and 
maintain a national system of employment 
offices. They shall coordinate the public em- 
ployment offices throughout the country by 
furnishing information as to labor conditions, 
by maintaining a system for clearing labor 
between the several states, establishing uniform 
standards, policies and procedure, and by as- 
sisting in the transportation of workers to such 
places as may be deemed necessary for the 
purpose of securing employment. The _ bill 
appropriates four million dollars for the fiscal 
year ending 1920, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter up to and including the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922. The bill provides that 
the Secretary of Labor allot not less than 75 
per cent of the money for the maintenance of 
public employment offices in the several states. 
When the state shall make an appropriation 
for the maintenance of a system of public em- 


ployment offices, or is prepared to maintain 
such a system in cooperation with the United 
States Employment Service, there shall be paid 
to the Treasurer of the State, upon certificate 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, 


an amount 
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not exceeding the amount allotted for the current 
year to such state by the Secretary of Labor. 

The amount so appropriated by the state 
shall not be less than 25 per cent of the allot- 
ment according to the population, made by the 
Secretary of Labor, and shall not be less than 
the amount so appropriated by such state for 
public offices in the year 1918, and not less than 
$5,000. The Secretary of Labor is authorized 
to prescribe rules and regulations and standards 
of efficiency for conducting such offices, and 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of Labor 
to ascertain whether the system of Public 
Employment Offices maintained in each state 
is conducted in accordance with the rules and 
regulations prescribed by him. 


Public Lands 


S. 1257: Introduced by Mr. Myers, provid- 
ing for agricultural entries on coal lands. Upon 
passage of the act, all unreserved public lands, 
exclusive of Alaska, which have been withdrawn 
or classified as coal lands, shall be subject to 
entry, selection or sale under any of the non- 
mineral public land laws, applicable to the par- 
ticular lands desired if not containing coal, and 
to withdrawal under the Reclamation Act, 
whenever such entry shall be made with a view of 
obtaining or passing title with a reservation to 
the United States of the coal in such lands, and 
of the right to prospect for mine and recover 
same, 


S. 1729: Introduced by Mr. Smoot, permit- 
ting minors of the age of eighteen or over to 
make homestead entry on the public lands of the 
United States. Any minor of eighteen years or 
more is permitted to make homestead entry but 
is not permitted to make final proof upon such 
entry or to receive patent therefor until he or she 
shall have attained the age of twenty-four years. 
The same laws as to cultivation and improve- 
ment of the land as apply to all entrymen are 
enforced, but they will not be required to es- 
tablish or maintain a residence thereon until 
they have reached the age of twenty-one years. 


H. R. 6550: Introduced by Mr. Mays, provid- 
ing that upon passage of the bill no public lands 
of the United States containing minerals shall 
be withdrawn by Executive proclamation or 
otherwise, and no reserves of any character or 
description covering or including within its limits 
lands of the United States containing minerals 
shall be created or established except by Act of 
Congress. 


H. R. 6646: Introduced by Mr. Welling, to 
cede the unreserved public lands to the several 
states. All unreserved public lands are ceded to 
states, except where they have been entered 
pursuant to law, and for which rights of entry- 
men or claimants may have been initiated. Upon 
relinquishment, however, the land is subject to 
the provisions of the act. 


S. 2129: Introduced by Mr. Smoot to amend 
an act to provide for the repayment of certain 
commissions, excess payments and purchase 


moneys paid under the public land laws. The 
bill provides that where purchase moneys and 
commissions paid under any public land law have 
been covered into the Treasury under any appli- 
cation to make filing, location, entry, or proof, 
etc., such purchase moneys and commissions 
shall be repaid to the person who made such 
application, etc., in all cases where such appli- 
cation, entry, or proof has been or shall be 
rejected, and that the applicant shall not be 
guilty of fraud in connection with such applica- 
tion. It provides that a request for repayment 
of purchase moneys and commissions must be 
made within two years from the rejection of the 
application. 

Section 2 of the bill provides that the Secretary 
of the Interior, when Ls yper proof is presented to 
him that any person oa made payments to the 
United States under the Public Land Laws in 
excess of the amount he is lawfully required to 
pay under such laws, that such excess shall be 
repaid to him. Request for repayment must be 
made within two years after the P: itent has beer 
issued for the land. Section 3 of the Act provides. 
that the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office shall ascertain the amount of any excess 
moneys or commissions, in any case where 
repayment is authorized by this statute, and that 
the Secretary of Interior shall at once certify 
such amount to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who is authorized to make repayment of the 
amount specified. The power of the bill is vested 
in the Secretary of Interior, who is authorized to 
make rules and regulations necessary for the 
carrying out of the Act. 


S. 2190: Introduced by Mr. Smoot to au- 
thorize the consolidation of government lands 
and of privately owned lands, and for other 
purposes. The power of the bill is vested im the 
Secretary of the Interior, who is authorized im 
cases where privately owned lands are situated 
in noncontiguous bodies or areas within public 
domain, including reservations, or within oif, 
coal or other withdrawals, to exchange public 
lands of the United States either within or with- 
out such reservations or withdrawals, for such 
privately owned lands to the end and with the 
object that as nearly as practicable the lands in 
private ownership and those held by the Govern- 
ment shall each form single bodies. The lands so 
exchanged must be of approximately equal 
character and value, and the exchange can be 
made only in the event that the public interests 
are benefited. The land to be conveyed to the 
United States by any one landowner under such 
exchange shall be so conveyed by a single act 
or instrument of conveyance, and the lands to be 
conveyed to the private owners in exchange 
therefore shall be — ed in a single list or 
schedule and conveyed | y a single patent. 

S. 2189: Introduced by Mr. Smoot to provide 
is agricultural entries on coal lands in Alaska. 
Upon the passage of the a , homestead claims 
may be initiated by actual settlers for public 
lands of the United States in Alaska known to 
contain workable coal, oil, or gas deposits, or 
that may be valuable for ‘the coal, oil, or gas 
contained therein, and which are not otherwise 
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reserved or withdrawn. All such homestead 
claims are to be patented with the understanding 
that the title for the coal, oil, or gas, is vested in 
the United States, which has the right to pro- 
spect for, mine and remove the same. Any 
settler who has initiated a homestead claim in 
good faith, on lands containing workable deposits 
of coal, oil, or gas, may perfect the same under the 
provisions of the laws under which the claim was 
initiated, but he shall receive a limited patent 
therefor. Section 2 of the bill provides that, 
upon satisfactory proof of full compliance with 
the provisions of the laws under which the entry 
is made, the entryman shall be entitled to a 
patent to the lands entered by him, which patent 
shall contain a reservation to the United States 
of all the coal, oil, or gas in the land so patented, 
together with the right to prospect for, mine and 
remove the same. These deposits are subject to 
the disposal by the United States in accordance 
with the provisions of the laws applicable to coal, 
oil, or gas deposits in Alaska in force at the time 
of such “a osal. Any person qualified to acquire 
coal, oil, or gas deposits, or the right to remove 
same, shall have the right at all times to enter 
upon the lands entered or patented, for the 
purpose of prospecting for coal, oil, or gas, upon 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior of 
a bond or undertaking to be filed with him as 
security for the payment of all damages to crops 
and improvements on such lands by reason of 
such prospecting. The owner of the limited 
patent shall have the right to mine the coal for 
use on the dand for domestic purposes at any 
time prior to the disposal of such deposits by 
the United States. The bill expressly provides 
that nothing therein shall conflict with the 
Soldiers Homestead Laws. 


Public Lands and Soldier Settlement 

H. R. 5993: Introduced by Mr. Kelly of 
Pennsylvania, to provide for the emergency 
arising out of the demobilization of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and the discharge of 
workers from war industries and other occupa- 
tions by securing therefor permanent oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment by means of 
a national construction service organized for 
the systematic extension of useful public works 
and the development of natural resources, and 
for other purposes. The bill appropriates the 
sum of $100,000,000 to be expended under the 
direction of the President of the United States, 
to provide for the immediate and profitable 
employment on public construction and de- 
velopment necessary or desirable in the public 
interest, of soldiers, sailors or marines returned 
from the military or naval forces of the United 
States. The President of the United States is 
authorized to appoint a citizen to act as director 
of the work, to be known as the Director of 
Public Construction, and to furnish him with 
the necessary office force and equipment and 
to pay an annual salary of $5,000 per year. 
There is also to be created an Advisory Board 
to be known as the National Board of Public 
Construction, which shall consist of the President 
of the United States, and the Secretaries of 
Labor, Agriculture, Interior, War, and the 
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Postmaster General. The President is given 
the power to make all rules and regulations for 
carrying out the work, including the provisions 
for wage standards and working conditions for 
labor employed in the operations authorized 
in the Act. Such wage standards are to be 
approved by the Secretary of Labor. Prefer- 
ence is given to returned soldiers first, to workers 
peo with the active conduct of the war 
second, and citizens generally, third. In order 
to secure the immediate and profitable employ- 
ment of returned soldiers, sailors and other 
workers, the President is given power to or- 
ganize a service or body of workers to be known 
as the United States Construction Service, 
which shall act under the general supervision 
of the Director of Public Construction, to 
designate the location in accordance with existing 
plans of the Post Office Department, of a national 
system of permanent post roads; to utilize the 
construction service for the construction, im- 
provement and maintenance of the roads; to 
arrange for the transfer by the Secretary of 
War of such motor vehicles, camp buildings, 
and other war material and equipment as may 
be unsuitable for the purposes of the War 
Department, for use in the construction, im- 
provement and maintenance of the post roads; 
to provide for the establishment of motor 
transport and postal routes; to organize a system 
of marketing facilities for the collection and 
delivery through the Postal Service and the 
public school buildings of food and other products 
from producer to consumer. These marketing 
facilities as soon as they are organized shall be 
turned over to the Post Office Department to 
be operated as a part of the Postal Service. 
The construction service is to administer all 
lands acquired and all buildings and other 
property acquired, constructed or being con- 
structed by the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and the Housing Corporation. In order to 
initiate a proper policy for utilizing the land and 
natural resources for the permanent and profi- 
table employment of returned soldiers and other 
workers, the President is authorized to experi- 
ment in establishing one or more actual com- 
munities on agricultural lands, and for the 
purpose to provide for the efficient laying 
out, reclaiming, preparing, developing and or- 
ganizing of such lands for community settle- 
ment, including the providing and equipping of 
ready-made farm buildings, and the furnishing 
of stock, machinery and seed; the establishment, 
maintenance and operation of a demonstration 
farm for agricultural training; the organization 
of cooperative buying, selling, storage, insurance, 
and allows the making of loans and means for 
the settlers’ welfare. He is further authorized 
to experiment in organizing, within the national 
forests, one or more actual logging or milling 
operations or both, which in each case shall be 
based upon a continuous yield of timber or 
wood. to the end that permanent communities 
of logging and mill workers be established; 
provide all necessary roads, flumes, and other 
transportation facilities, mills, buildings, and 


—, plants, and equip and operate the same 
He is authorized to ex- 


and sell the product. 
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periment in developing in the public domain in 
the United States or Alaska, one or more coal 
mining enterprises, each enterprise to be so 
conducted as to maintain a suitably planned 
and organized community of workers. In- 
vestigation of possibilities and practicable and 
comprehensive means for the control of floods 
is also provided for. For the purpose of carry- 
ing out the experiments provided for, the 
President is authorized to reserve from entry or 
patent under the homestead or other laws, any 
portion or portions of the public domain of the 
United States; to purchase, or acquire by lease 
or by gift, any improved or unimproved land, 
or any right, title or interest therein, houses, 
buildings and parts thereof; to select settlers 
from the applicants for lands, and to supervise 
such colonies when organized; to rent or lease, 
upon such terms and conditions as may deter- 
mine any area of land, or any houses, buildings, 
improvements, or parts thereof, which have 
been reserved, acquired, or constructed as 
provided in this Act. All states interested are 
allowed to cooperate with the President upon 
proper agreement. Not more than 50 per 
centum of the cost involved in any cooperative 
enterprise shall be paid from the appropriations 
of the Act. 


S. 863: Introduced by Mr. Smoot, to provide 
employment and rural homes for those who 
have served with the military and naval forces 
of the United States, through the reclamation 
of lands to be known as the National Soldier 
Settlement Act. The bill provides for the 
reclamation of lands to be used by the honorably 
discharged soldiers of the Regular Army Reserve, 
and by former American citizens who served 
with and were honorably discharged from the 
military or naval forces of any of the nations 
allied against the Central Powers. The power 
of the bill is vested in the Secretary of the 
Interior who may acquire by gift or purchase, 
deed in trust or otherwise, the necessary lands. 
No lands shall be acquired unless the price be 
paid and the conditions under which they are 
acquired shall be approved by a representative 
of the state in which the lands are located, an 
appraiser designated by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, and the Secretary of the Interior. The 
Secretary is given authority to do and perform 
all work necessary for the permanent reclama- 
tion and development of the lands, and shall 
as far as possible utilize the service of soldiers 
for this purpose. The Secretary shall withhold 
at least 10 per cent of the wages paid soldiers 
for work on the project to apply upon payment 
of the obligations of the soldiers, which amount 
will be returned to the soldier in case he does not 
purchase a farm allotment when the allotments 
are offered for sale. All amounts so withheld 
shall bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 
The Secretary is authorized to advance to 
soldiers up to $1,200 for necessary improvements. 
Proper allowance is made for schools, churches, 
and community centers. Preferential right is 
given to the soldiers who have been employed in 
the development of the projects. The sale price 


shall be fixed with a view to repaying the total 
cost of each project. Applicants are to pay 5 
per cent of the purchasing price upon entering 
into the contract. The balance is to be paid 
in amortizing payments during a period not to 
exceed forty years. Sums advanced for im- 
provements shall be repaid in amortizing pay- 
ments extending over a period to be fixed by 
the Secretary not to exceed twenty years. 
These payments shall bear 4 per cent interest 
annually. Patents or deeds to project lands 
issued within ten years within the date of 
contract of sale, shall contain the condition 
that no transfer, assignment, mortgage, or 
lease shall be made valid without the approval of 
the Secretary. The Secretary is authorized to 
make short-time loans not to exceed $800, at 
any one time, to soldiers to purchase the neces- 
sary live stock. Such loan shall bear 4 per cent 
interest. In the case where the state furnishes 
25 per cent of the necessary funds, the Secretary 
of the Interor may authorize the state, subject 
to his general supervision, to carry on ‘the sub- 
division of lands, improvement of farms and the 
aid and direction of development after settle- 
ment. The Secretary is authorized to provide 
for reimbursement of funds so provided by the 
state. 


H. R. 6043: Introduced by Mr. Hastings, to 
provide homes for soldiers, sailors, and marines 
and for other purposes. All honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors and marines, who have 
served with the forces in the war with Germany, 
will upon the passage of this Act be entitled to 
enter a tract of public land, under the provisions 
of the public-land laws, and shall be entitled to 
make said entry without payment of fees and 
commission as now provided by law. The 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
to reserve the entry for a period of two years 
from the passage of the Act, of any part or 
portion of the public domain, during which 
time the soldiers, sailors, and marines shall 
have preferential right to enter. The Secretary 
of the Interior is further authorized to waive the 
time limit to residents on homesteads, as re- 
quired of other settlers. The bill amends the 
fifth paragraph of Section 12 of the Act ap- 
proved July 17, 1916, providing capital for 
agricultural development, etc., in that it provides 
that no loan shall exceed 50 per cent of the value 
of the land mortgaged, and 20 per cent of the 
value of the permanent insured improvements 
thereon. Loans may be made to honorably 
discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines, who 
have served in the war with Germany, to the 
amount equaling 100 per cent of the value of 
the land and permanent, insured improvements 
thereon. The loans shall be divided so that the 
first mortgage shall be taken on the land and 
the improvements in each case to secure the 
note for a first loan in an amount not to exceed 
50 per cent of the value of the land mortgaged, 
and 20 per cent of the value of the permanent, 
insured improvements thereon. Such notes to 
be issued by the farm-loan banks as security for 
the farm-loan bonds. The bonds shall be non- 
taxable, and shall bear interest at not to exceed 
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416 per cent, and be sold for not less than par 
value, the money to be loaned to honorably 
discharged soldiers, sailors and marines at the 
same rate as paid upon the notes secured by the 
first mortgages. 


Interior Department 

H. R. 6551: Introduced by Mr. Mays, es- 
tablishing a branch of the Interior Department 
in the Western States and to transfer to such 
branch certain bureaus and offices of the Interior 
Department. The bill provides for the es- 
tablishment at a suitable place in one of the 
public-land states west of the Mississippi River, 
a branch of the Interior Department, to which 
branch is to be transferred, from the District 
of Columbia, the offices of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, the Geological Survey, 
the Bureau of Mines, the Reclamation Servi ice, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and the National 
Park Service. It also provides for the repealing 
of the Act which transferred the forest reserves 
to the Department of Agriculture. $1,000,000 
is appropriated to carry out the provisions of 
the Act, which shall take effect immediately. 


National Forests 


H. R. 6542: Introduced by Mr. Mays, repeal- 
ing the Act of Congress approved February 1, 
1905, and transferring the National Forests 
from the Agricultural to the Interior Department. 


Anti-trust Laws 


S. 1383: Introduced by Mr. Henderson, to 
amend Section 4 of the Act to regulate com- 
merce. This bill makes it unlawful for any 
common carrier engaged in interstate commerce 
to charge or receive any greater compensation in 
the aggregate for the transportation of pas- 
sengers of the same class, or of goods, wares, 
merchandise or property of a like class for a 
shorter than a longer distance over the same line 
or route in the same direction, or to charge any 
greater compensation as a through rate than the 
aggregate of the intermediate rates for passengers 
or freight. The bill specifically states that it in 
no way authorizes a common carrier to charge or 
receive as great compensation for a shorter as 
for a longer distance. 


Industrial Relations 


H. J. Res. 121: Introduced by Mr. Kelley of 
Pennsylvania, authorizing the President of the 
United States to call a national conference for 
the consideration of industrial problems and the 
amelioration of differences between capital and 
labor. Under the provisions of this Act, the 
President is authorized and directed to call a 
national conference to meet at such place as may 
be designated by him, at an early date to also be 
named by him, to be composed of the following 
named persons to represent both employes and 
employers of capital and labor: E. H. Gary, 
William H. Johnston, Frank P. Walsh, Charles 
E. Hughes, A. B. Garretson, William K. Vander- 
bilt, Franklin K. Lane, William B. Wilson, John 
D. Rockefeller, Samuel Gompers, Daniel Guggen- 
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heim, Charles H. Moyer, J. P. Morgan, Andrew 
Furuseth, F. S. Peabody, Frank J. Hayes, J. 
Ogden Armour, J. Fitzpatrick, E. L. Stotesbury, 
W. D. Mahon. 


Water Power 


H. R. 3184: Introduced by Mr. Esch, creating 
a Federal Power Commission. This bill was 
unanimously reported from Committee, June 28. 
There have been a number of bills introduced 
upon this subject, but the Esch bill is the only 
one to receive serious consideration. The bill 
provides that the Secretaries of War, Interior 
and Agriculture shall comprise the Federal Power 
Commission. An executive secretary is pro- 
vided for at a salary of $5,000 per year. The 
work of the commission is taken care of by the 
clerical forces of the three departments. One 
hundred thousand dollars is appropriated for the 
purpose of the act. 

The commission is empowered to make 
investigations and collect date concerning the 
power industry; to cooperate with various de- 
partments who shall turn over to the commis- 
sion such records, papers, etc., as may be valuable 
to it, and detail their experts to work with the 
commission; to make public the information so 
obtained and submit to Congress a classified 
report of its activities. 

The commission is authorized to issue licenses 
for the purpose of constructing, operating and 
maintaining water power projects. Licenses 
are to be issued only after a finding by the com- 
mission that it will not interfere with work already 
being done. Preliminary permits are authorized, 
to provide opportunity for applicants to secure 
data and perform the necessary duties pertaining 
to securing licenses. Upon filing an application 
for preliminary permit, notice of application must 
be given in writing to the state or municipality 
likely to be interested in the project, and a 
notice must be published for eight weeks in a 
daily or weekly newspaper in the county where 
the project is contemplated. 

Rules and regulations establishing a system of 
accounts are provided, and a fine of $2,000, or 
imprisonment, or both, is provided for violation 
of such rules. 

Licenses are issued for a period not exceding 
fifty years, and may be revoked only upon viola- 
tion of the Act and altered upon mutual agree- 
ment after 90 days’ public notice. Annual 
rental and provisions for operation are to be 
fixed by the commission. 

Numerous provisions are provided safeguard- 
ing the Government, and the requirements of 
each applicant are too lengthy to be given in this 
space. Copies of the bill, however, will be 
provided interested readers upon request. 


Mining on Indian Reservations 


H. R. 2480: To make appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and to provide for the mining 
of minerals on Indian Reservations. Section 26 
of the bill authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior, under general regulations to be fixed by 
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him and under such terms and conditions as he 
may prescribe, to lease to citizens of the United 
States or to any association of such persons or to 
any corporation organized under the laws of the 
United States, any part of the unallotted lands 
within any Indian reservations, within the states 
of Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Washington, or Wyoming, 
heretofore wittdiraseth from entry under the 
mining laws, for the purpose of mining deposits 
of gold, silver, copper and other valuable metal- 
liferous minerals, which leases shall be irrevo- 
cable, except as provided in the bill. Mining 
claims may be located in the same manner as 
mining claims are located under the mining laws 
of the United States. The locators of such 
claims shall have a preference right to apply to 
the Secretary of thé Interior for a lease, of any 
mining claim, and such locator who shall fail 
to apply for a lease within one year from the date 
of location shall forfeit all rights to such claim. 

Duplicate copies of the location notice shall be 
filed within sixty days with the superintendent 
in charge of the reservation on which the claim is 
located, and application for a lease under the bill 
may be filed with the superintendent for trans- 
mission to the Secretary of the Interior. Lands 
containing spring water or other bodies of water 
needed or used by the Indians for watering live 
stock, irrigation, water-power, etc., are excluded 
from the provisions of the bili. Leases are to be 
for a period of twenty years, with preferential 
right in the lessee to renew for successive periods 
upon reasonable terms to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. The lessee may be per- 
mitted at any time to make written relinquish- 
ment of all rights under such a lease, and upon 
acceptance be released of all future obligations 
under the lease. Tracts of unoccupied land not 
to exceed 40 acres, may be leased at a rental of 
not less than $1 per acre for camp sites, milling, 
smelting, and refining works, etc. For the privi- 
lege of mining or extracting the minerals, the 
lessee shall pay to the Government, for the 
benefit of the Indians, a royalty of not less than 
5 per cent of the net value of the output of the 
minerals at the mine, due and payable at the 
end of each month succeeding that of the extrac- 
tion of the minerals from the mine, and an annual 
rental payable at the date of such lease and an- 
nually thereafter of not less than 25 cents per 
acre for the first year, 50 cents for the second, 
third, fourth and fifth years, and not less than $1 
per acre for each and every year thereafter dur- 
ing the continuance of the lease, except that such 
rentals for any year shall be credited against the 
royalties as they accrue for that year. In ad- 
dition to the payment of royalties and rentals, 

the lessee sha!l expend $100 in development work. 

No timber shall be cut upon the reservation 
except for mining purposes, and then only after 
first obtaining a permit from the superintendent 
of the reservation and upon payment of the fair 
value thereof. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to examine the books and accounts of 
the lessees and to require them to submit state- 
ments, reports, etc., regarding the cost of mining. 
All moneys received from royalties and rentals 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 


States to the credit of the Indians. The bill 
also provides that any unallotted lands may be 
leased to the Indians who have been declared by 
the Secretary of Interior as competent to manage 
their own affairs. The Indian Appropriation 
Bill, which carries these provisions for mining 
upon Indian Reservations passed the House on 
May 26, the Senate on June 6, and the Con- 
ference Report was agreed upon on June 10. 
The bill now will go to the President of the 
United States for his signature. 


Department of Public Works 

H. R. 6649: Introduced by Mr. Reavis, of 
Nebraska. This bill, prepared by the Engin- 
eering Council, provides that the Department 
of the Interior be changed to the Department 
of Public Works, and that the now Secretary 
of the Interior be designated as the Secretary of 
Public Works. When the present term of the 
Secretary of the Interior shall expire, all subse- 
quent occupants shall by training and experience 
be qualified to administer the affairs of the 
department. Except as hereinafter stated, all 
bureaus now included under the Interior De- 
partment are transferred to the proposed De- 
partment of Public Works. 

The Patent Office under the Act is transferred 
to the Department of Commerce; the Bureau of 
Pensions to the Treasury; the Bureau of Edu- 
cation to the Labor Department; the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, to the Labor Department, with the spe- 
cial proviso that all engineering and construc- 
tion work, and mineral land surveys now 
formed by ‘the Bureau of Indian Affairs, shall be 
performed under the Department of Public Works. 

The Department of Public Works shall take 
over the Supervising Architect's office, now con- 
trolled by the Treasury Department, the Con- 
struction Division of the United States Army, 
River and Harbor Improvements, the Missis- 
sippi River Commission, and the California 
Debris Commission, now controlled by the War 
Department. Engineer Officers now assigned 
to non-military work are to be detailed for duty 
under the Department of Public Works, until 
civil transfer has been satisfactorily accom- 
plished. 

Four Assistant Secretaries of Public Works 
are provided for, each specially qualified for his 
particular work, and who can be removed only 
for inefficiency or legitimate cause. 


Leasing 


S. 1269: Introduced by Mr. Smoot, to pro- 
mote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas and 
sodium on the public domain. 

This bill is similar in its provisions to the bill 
discussed in these columns last month, except 
that it provides solely for the leasing of the 
lands and prohibits the sale thereof. 

Senator Smoot is firmly of the opinion that 
we must have either a leasing policy or an owner- 
ship policy, and has drawn his bill around that 
idea. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on 
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Public Lands, from which it is expected to be 
reported at an early date. 


Industrial Exposition 


S. 1314: Introduced by Mr. Spencer to estab- 
lish an International Exposition of the United 
States of America. The bill provides for the 
establishment of an International Exposition of 
the United States of America to be located in 
or near the District of Columbia, in the interest 
of the commerce, mining, industry, agriculture, 
labor, education, arts and science of the world. 
The building sites are available to any state in 
the United States and to any foreign nation, 
under such restrictions and regulations as Con- 
gress or the Board of Trustees may provide. 
The exposition is to be managed by a board of 
ten trustees, consisting of the President of the 
Senate, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, four members of the Senate and four 
members of the House, appointed by the Speaker 
of the House, who are to hold office for terms of 
six years. The original appointees shall deter- 
mine three of their number to hold office for the 
full term of six years, three to hold office for four 
years, and two to hold office for two years. There 
shall be an Advisory Board which shall consist of 
Governors of such States of the United States and 
of the representatives of each nation as may 
erect and maintain buildings in connection with 
the exposition. The power of the bill is vested 
in the Board of Trustees, who have full power 
to plan the exposition buildings, select sites, etc. 
$100,000 is appropriated for the necessary 


expenses. 


S. 1720: Introduced by Mr. King, provides 
that any association, organization, or corporation 
which proposes to bring about any social, indus- 
trial, or economic change within the United 
States by the use of force, violence, etc., be 
declared an unlawful association. Section 2 of 
the bill provides that any person who shall act 
as an officer of any such unlawful association 
shall be punished by imprisonment for not more 
than ten years or by a fine of $5,000, or both. 
Section 3 provides that any person who knowingly 
prints, publishes or circulates any book, pam- 
phlet, paper, circular or card, etc., in which is 
advocated physical force, violence or injury to 
person or property, shall be subject to a ten-year 
imprisonment, or $5, 000 fine, or both. It pro- 
vides that a fine of $500 or one year in prison, or 
both, may be imposed upon any owner, agent, or 
superintendent of any building, room, or place 
who knowingly permits therein any meeting of 
such unlawful association. 


Education 

S. 816: Introduced by Mr. Owen to provide for 
public education upon political questions and for 
the dissemination of information upon political 
issues and matters of a political nature of public 
interest by an authorized publicity pamphlet. 
The bill is to be known as the Federal Publicity 
Pamphlet Act. It provides for two pamphlets, 
the first to be issued oar to the nomination of 
Members of Congress to be known as “Federal 
Publicity Pamphlet Number 1,” and the second 


to be issued prior to the general election to be 
known as the “Federal Publicity Pamphlet 
Number 2.” 

The pamphlet shall contain information con- 
cerning candidates for nomination as Senators or 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States, which information may be presented to 
the Public Printer which is to be filed not later 
than the fortieth day preceding the date when 
delegates of such convention are selected, to- 
gether with his portrait or cut and reasons why he 
would be nominated. Such statements shall not 
exceed three pages for a Senator and two pages 
for a Representative. The bill prescribes rules 
and regulations about the distribution of the 
pamphlets, the number of pamphlets to be 
printed, etc. 


Mining Claims 


H. J. Res. 76: Introduced by Mr. Raker to 
suspend the requirements of annual assessment 
work on mining claims during the continuation 
of the war in which the United States is now 
engaged and until midnight of December 31 
of the year following that in which such war is 
concluded. The bill provides for the suspen- 
sion of the law which requires that $100 worth 
of labor be performed or improvements be made 
during each year. The claimant in order to 
secure the benefit of the bill must file a notice, 
in the office where the location is recorded, of 
his desire to hold his mining claim. 


H. R. 5135: Introduced by Mr. Hayden, 
provides that mining claims for deposits bearing 
gold, silver, lead, copper or other valuable 
minerals, occurring in disseminated bodies or 
deposits having no surface outcrop, shall be 
subject to entry in areas not to exceed 20 acres 
for each claim, but no exterior surface boundary 
of any such claim shall exceed 1,320 feet in 
length. The location of such claim sha!l be 
completed by erecting at each corner a sub- 
stantial monument, and the posting thereon of 
a notice of location under the provisions of this 
act, and the recording such notice in the office 
of the county recorder within 30 days after 
such posting. Until patent has been issued, not 
less than $100 worth of labor shall be expended 
or improvements made. 


S. 47: Introduced by Mr. King, provides a 
new method of obtaining patent to a mining 
claim. Applicant must prepare a statement 
under oath showing his compliance with the 
terms of the act, together with a plat of the 
claims, showing accurately the boundaries, which 
must be distinctly marked by monuments on 
the ground. This plat, together with notice of 
application, must be placed in a conspicuous 
place on the land. Copy of the statement and 
plat is to be filed in the proper land office. 
and in a court of competent jurisdiction as and 
for a complaint or declaration, setting forth 
that he has located certain claims described in 
the complaint and has performed all acts 
necessary to entitle patent. The register of 


the land office, upon receiving the statement, 
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shall advise the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, and if the lands are not open to 
entry, or the applicant for patent has not properly 
complied with the law, or for any reason the 
claimant is not entitled to patent, the commis- 
sioner must set up such matters as defenses by 
pleadings denying that the claimant is entitled 
to patent. The commissioner or his represen- 
tative must be present at the trial. 

Upon the filing of such a complaint, claimant 
shall publish a notice for sixty days that he is 
applying for patent for certain mining claims, 
and giving notice to all persons who may have 
any adverse claims to present same by answer 
or pleadings in such proceedings. Upon com- 
pliance with the above, the court must appoint 
a day for the hearing of such proceedings, at 
which hearing the applicant may present proof 
of his compliance with the law, that the land is 
mineral in character, and that he has made 
actual discovery of mineral thereon, that he 
has made improvements to the value of at least 
$500 and any other necessary facts. 

If there are adverse claims to possession, the 
court has the power to determine the right of 
possession, which is final, except that it be shown 
that the applicant has failed to comply with the 
terms of this act. 

After such finding and judgment the claimant 
may without further notice file a certified copy 
of the judgment roll with the register, and pay 
the receiver $5 per acre for the claim, together 
with proper fees, whereupon patent shall be 
issued. 


SPEEDY IMPROVEMENT OF 
PYRITES SITUATION, IS PREDICTED 


As a result of further curtailment in acid 
manufacture the demand for pyrite and sul- 
phur is not active. Many of the large con- 
sumers still have sufficient stocks on hand to 
take care of their immediate needs; conse- 
quently they are not disposed to make con- 
tracts for new material, preferring to wait 
until conditions are more settled. The pro- 
ducer, therefore, is confronted by a restricted 
demand and finds it difficult to dispose of his 
product unless he happens to hold long-term 
contracts, providing for his entire output. 

It is thought by those who have an intimate 
knowledge of the industry that conditions 
will speedily improve, and within the next 
two or three months there should be a brisk 
demand for both pyrite and sulphur. 

The outlook in some of the industries that 
use large quantities of sulphuric acid, par- 
ticularly the oil and steel industries, is en- 
couraging.—Bureau of Mines Minerals In- 
vestigations. 
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On June 13, Samuel A. Taylor, a director of 
the American Mining Congress, was given the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


MINING DECISIONS 


JURISDICTION OF STATE COURTS OVER CONTRACTS 
A miner in the State of Washington contracted with a 
corporation, organized in the same state, for work to be 
done on property owned and operated by a Washington 
corporation in the State of Idaho. This work was to be 
paid for part in cash and in part from the proceeds of the 
mine, contrary to the statutes of the State of Washington. 
The work was performed, the corporation made the 
cash payment specified, whereupon the miner filed suit 
in the State of Washington for the portion of the services 
for which he had agreed to accept payment from the 
roceeds of the mine. The Supreme Court of the State 
eld, however, that the contract was valid, so far as the 
State of Idaho was concerned and that neither party 
could invoke the jurisdiction of the State of Washington 
to declare the contract void, because in violation of the 
Washington statute. Hatcher rv. Idaho Gold and Ruby 
Co., 159 Pacific 107. 
DUE DATE FIXED FOR PAYMENTS ON OIL LEASES 
The due dates for the payments of rentals due on oil 
leases because of delay in commencing or completing 
drilling contracted for have been fixed. The recent 
decisions hold first that when the lease provides for a 
rental for a stated period, if drilling is not commenced 
within a fixed time, then the payment or tender of the 
rental must be made before the beginning of this fixed 
period, Second, where re entals for delay are to be paid 
if drilling has not been completed then a fixed time payment 
or tender of such rentals may be made at any time before 
the expiration of the fixed time 
RELOCATION CARRIES TITLE TO IMPROVEMENTS 
A Mining Company sold mill and buildings located on 
an unpatented mill site, held in connect ion with unpatented 
lode claims, giving to buyer the right to remove the build- 
ings. The Mining Company did not perform the annual 
assessment work on its claims and a third party made a 
valid relocation of the ground, the boundaries of which 
included the mill and other buildings and improvements. 
In the action which arose between the purchaser of 


these buildings and the relocator of the mining claims as 
to who held title for the buildings and the improvements, 
the court decided that the original owner of the buildings 
(the Mining Company) lost its right to the buildings by 
its failure to perform its assessment work and that, upon 
relocation, the right of the first Mining Company was 
terminated and the relocator acquired the right of posses- 
sion in the land and necessarily in the buildings. The 
court, therefore, invokes the well-known principle of the 
law in which a man cannot pass a better title then he 
possesses and the purchaser of the buildings from the 
Mining Company forfeited his right in the property at 
the time the Mining Company forfeited its right in the 
possession of the ground.—Watterson v. Cruse, 176 
Pacific 870. 


MINING CLAIM WATER RIGHTS 

Recent decisions clerify the rights to the use of water 
for mining under Section 2339 of the United States Revised 
Statutes. A person cannot locate a mining claim, including 
within its limits a spring, and maintain his right as against 
another Mining Company w hich has already appropriated 
the waters from this spring and applied them to his own 
uses even though the spring was p. art of the public domain. 
So also a person residing on public land who had developed 
and piped the flow from a spring can maintain his right 
as against any other person who has no better title to the 
land than he himself possesses. Priority of use seems 
to be the rule governing these decisions. McKenzie r. 
Moore, 176 Pacific 568. 


KNOWLEDGE GIVES CONSENT 
The owner of a mining proper 
had relocated and was devel 
theless he remained silent : 
for more than two years. 
large amounts of money 
valuable ore, the original 
claim against the relocato 
original owner had, by his conduct 


~w that a third person 
property. Never- 
to assert any right 
-ator had expended 
1ined and shipped 
filed his first assertion of 
court held that the 
and knowledge of the 


facts, abandoned the claims rel ated. 
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JONES-REAVIS BILL PROPOSES 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Far-reaching changes in the executive ma- 
chinery of the federal government are proposed 
in bills introduced in each house of Congress on 
June 25. The federal Department of the 
Interior will become the Department of Public 
Works, if the legislation proposed is enacted. 
The main idea is to assemble all engineering 
activities of the Government in one department. 

Such bureaus of the Interior Department as 
are non-engineering in chraacter are to be 
placed under the jurisdiction of appropriate 
departments, while engineering bureaus from 
other departments are to be included in the 
Department of Public Works. The bill proposes 
that the Patent Office is to be removed from 
the Interior Department and placed under the 
Department of Commerce. The Bureau of 
Pensions is assigned to the Department of the 
Treasury. The Bureau of Education goes to 
the Labor Department. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs also is transferred to the Department of 
Labor, with the proviso that the engineering 
and construction work and the land and mineral 
surveys now performed under the direction of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs are to be prosecuted 
under the Department of Public Works. St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital and the Freedman’s Hos- 
pital in this city are assigned to the Treasury 
Department. Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf and the Howard University go to the 
Bureau of Education, under the provisions of 
the bill. 

On the other hand, the Department of Public 
Works is slated to absorb the Supervising 
Architect’s Office of the Treasury Department; 
the Construction Division, River and Harbor 
Improvements, Mississippi River Commission, 

and California Debris Commission of the War 
Department; the Bureau of Standards and the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey of the Department 
of Commerce; the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the Forest Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The bill provides that the Secretary of Public 
Works “shall by training and experience be 
qualified to administer the affairs of the depart- 
ment and to evaluate the technical principles 
and operations involved in the work thereof.” 
The measure excepts from the foregoing pro- 
vision the cabinet officer who is at the head of 
the department at the time of the passage of 
the bill. 

Four assistant secretaries, each to be paid 
$7,500 per annum, are provided and their duties 
outlined. One assistant secretary is to have 
administrative jurisdiction over all matters of 
engineering design and construction. Another 
is to have charge of architectural design and 
construction. The third is to have jurisdiction 
over all scientific work and surveys, while the 
fourth assistant secretary is to be in immediate 
charge of all land and legal matters. The 
assistant secretaries are charged with the duty 
of coordinating and bringing into efficient re- 
lationship all the activities of the department 


so that it may be harmoniously and efficiently 
administered. 

An important feature of the bill is the proviso 
that engineer officers of the U. S. Army detailed 
on non-military work are to be assigned by the 
Secretary of War to like duties under the new 
department, for not over two years. This 
enables the Secretary of Public Works, it is 
said, to make gradual transfer of improvements 
and instrumentalities to civil administration 
without detriment to public interest. Members 
of the Corps of Engineers may, under the 
direction of the Secretary of Public Works, be 
detailed by the Secretary of War to temporary 
duty in the new department for such instruction, 
training and experience as is desired. 


High-Speed Steel 


Roy C. McKenna, of Pittsburgh, is the 
author of the following interesting statement, 
made to the Ways and Means Committee: 

“That penknife contains probably the best 
grade of carbon tool steel that a manufacturer can 
make, which would sell at about 23 cents a 
pound. If that were heated over a blaze of a 
match it would lose its temper and would not 
cut wood. High-speed steel gets its value 
from the fact that tungsten imparts the property 
to it of maintaining its hardness at red heat. 
I have actually seen lathes which had a volt- 
meter showing 60 horsepower imparted to the 
lathe. All that power, excepting that used 
by the belts and in the friction, had to be 
radiated as heat from the point of that tool. 
The value of high-speed steel is absolutely due 
to the fact that tungsten alone, <{ au the minerals 
known in the world, gives that property to steel. 
A workman could light his cigar, if he had a 
cigar to light, from the point of a tool while it is 
working. 

In the plant that is affiliated with ours, work- 
ing on 6-inch British shells, we have removed, 
by drilling, 5114 pounds of metal in 20 minutes, 
or over 244 pounds a minute. Secretary Lane, 
I think it was in December, 1915, in the National 
Geographical Magazine, stated that with high- 
speed steel one man and one lathe could do the 
work of five men and five lathes. It may be 
interesting for you to know that back in 1904 
or in 1905 the first high-speed drill was made. 
The drill was tested by the plant of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. on armor plate, and the result showed 
that the operator drilled 17 holes to 1 against 
the old carbon steel. Secretary Lane’s estimate 
of five men and five lathes is conservative. 


Galvanizers Have Little Spelter 


It is reported that the spelter stocks 
the hands of galvanizers are low, but no 
immediate relief may be expected from 
this quarter until the steel situation im- 
proves. The brass industry reports little 
business and though the manufacturers 
have small stocks of spelter they seem 
well supplied with scrap brass.—Bureau of 
Mines Minerals Investigations. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST AIRPLANE FACTORY 


MAKING POWER PRODUCE 


EN, material, machines, all played their part wonderfully well 

M in winning the war. But a stream of power was back of it all 

in every plant. Belts were humming day and night carrying 

energy from the flywheel to drive shafts and distributing it to each 
individual machine. 


It was a time when results were the first consideration. We were called upon 
constantly to conquer hard drives—stop power leaks—to help boost production— 
and Chicago Leather Belting never failed. 


One manufacturer of airplanes gave us a blanket order to equip his new plant with 
leather belting. Our engineers were instructed to use their own judgment in 
placing the proper belt on each drive, with the result that thousands of feet of belt- 
ing were installed on hundreds of machines, each of which has given maximum 
efficiencv—and not a single complaint. 


Now, more than ever, we are ready to be of similar service to you—to give you 
better power transmission—less power waste—lower costs. 


hal 


Chicago Leather Belting, Reliance, Sea Lion, White Strip, will do 
more work—last longer—and cost less in the long run. There is no 
substitute for them. 


Chicago Belting Company 


New Y 

Cleveland 102 North Green Street Angeles 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Jorks, Irvington, N. J. 

Chemical Co., 
colo. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Novo Engine Co.. Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Denver, 


Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ARMATURES 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ASSAYERS 


Indiana Laboratcries Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Ina, 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 
Street, New York City 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Thompson Balance Co., 
Cole. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


Ham- 


47 Fulton 


Denver, 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

BALANCES 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
Thempson Balance Co., 
Colo. 


Denver, 


BALLS (For 


Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 


BALL MILLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Ball Mills) 
& Supply Co., 


Supply Co., 


BEARINGS (Roller) 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 
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BELT FASTENERS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


BELT HOOKS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinten St., Chicago, Ill. 


BELT LACING (Steel Hinge) 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

H. Co., Til. 

Goodrich Co., B. Akron, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., ‘958 Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 

BELTING SUPPLIES 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Tl. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

BIG BLAST HOLE DRILLS 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio. 

BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

BITS (Machine-Steel) 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

BIT SHARPENERS 


Tempering Co., Spring- 
field, 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


lo. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


BLOWERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BLOWERS (Forced Draft) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. (feed pump) 

Cleveland Belting & Mach. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Randle Machine Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


BOILER FRONTS 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BOLTS (Expansion) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BRATTICE CLOTH 

H. Ch Co., Chi Th. 

— Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 


Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


BRIDGES 
Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., C 


Stephens-Adamson fg. Co., 
Aurora, 
CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 
CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CAGES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 


Holmes & Bros., Robt., Inc., 
Danville, Tl. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


CAR DUMPS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Nuttall Gears, Pinions,Trolleys, 
and Trolley Parts 


General Electric Rail Bonds and 
Overhead Line Material 


Fort Wayne Electric Rock Drills 


Ivanhoe Steel Reflectors 


933-35 Liberty Ave. 


Electrical Mining Service 


The Union Electric Company are exclusive agents for the following 


Standard Mine Equipment 


“Everything Electrical for the Mine’’ is the slogan of 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Pierce Specialties 

General Electric Headlights 
Commutator Cement 
Bow-Arrow Cross Arms 
Flexible Couplings 

Wiring and Lighting Supplies 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——Composite——-W ood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M’’ upon request 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 
Send me a Copy of your 
Mining Tank Catalog 


Catalog Is Ready for You! 


All we need is your name 
on our mailing-list to send 
you a copy. 

The many uses, forms 
and construction of Wood- 
stave Tanks is fully de- 
scribed. Beside this, other 
cyanide plant equipment 
used in late processes of 
high-grade metal extrac- 
tion is fully covered. 


Mail the Coupon 


PACIFIC 
& PIPE CO." 


THE STANDARD SINCE 68 
336 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Phillips Mine x Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind- 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca. N. Y. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, 


CHEMICALS 


Roessler & HasslacherChemicalCo., 
100 Wm. St., New York City 


CHEMISTS 


Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Fachange, Chicago, Il. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 

E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 

Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 

Western C hemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLUTCHES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Marion Machine. Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peabody Coal Co., McCormick 
Bidg., Chicago, Hl. 
— Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 


COAL CRUSHERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co 

Aurora, Ill. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 


— 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


COAL CUTTERS 
Goodman Mfg. Ce., Chicago, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
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COAL HANDLING,M/A- 
CHINERY 


Willis & Co., Cleve- 
land, 
Jeffrey Mie Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 


COAL MINING MA- 
CHINERY 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Steph Ad Mf, Co 


“9 


Aurora, Ill. 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cyl- 
inder and Gauge) 

Ohio 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


COILS (Choke) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COILS (Field) 
A. M. Leacock Co., Newark, N. J. 


COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 

Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Coleny Bldg., Chicago. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CONCENTRATORS 
netic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Fquipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CONCRETE MIXERS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, in. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machine 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New Yor 
City. 


(Mag- 


CONTROLLERS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mf, fg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa, 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 
Steph Ad. Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, IL. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohi 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


P Mfg. Cains 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYOR MAGNETS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 
Pa 


E. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


COUPLINGS 


Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


COUPONS 


Allison Coupon Co., Indi li 


nd. 


CRANES 


Machinery Warchouse & Sales Co., 


Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 
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WE CAN SAVE YOU FROM 
$10.00 to $20.00 
PER COIL 


IN REWINDING, REPAIRING and IMPREGNATING 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


A. M. LEACOCK CO. NEWARK,N. J. 
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Nineteen Years’ Service 


from 


O-B Materials 


One day a report came in that 
there were some ten-year O-B Trol- 
ley Materials on a Pennsylvania 
haulage way. 


Weasked the superintendent, and 
he replied that most of the material 
had been in service nineteen years. 
They enlarged in 1906, and the rest 
was put in then. 


And he added, ‘‘The material has 
been in constant use during all these 
years, and is in excellent repair at 
the present time.” 


THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY 


MANSFIELD - - OHIO 


To Stand the Strain 
and Carry the Load 


HE requirements of heavy duty demand great 
strength and durability of conveyor and 
elevator belts. 

“HIGH DUTY” FASTENERS 

for conveyor and elevator belting make a joint of 
unusually high tensile strength, combined with an 
even balance and smoothness on both. sides that give 
a joint of great durability. . 

Simple in construction—all steel—easy to apply. 

High Duty” Fasteners are made in various sizes for 
belts 36 inch and upward in thickness. 

Write for complete information 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
Also Manufacturers of Alligator Steel Lacing and 
Flexco-Lok Lamp Guards 


Dept. H D 25, 522 S. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


Connellsville, Pa. 
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Unt ~ Iron Works Co.. 


CRANES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CRUSHERS 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Blidg., Chicago. 
Mine Equipment *& Supply Co,, 
Denver, Colo. 
Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 
Stephens-Adamson 
Aurora, Ill. 


Supply Co., 
Mfg. Co., 


Kansas 
Mo. 
Pump & Machine 
-» 118: Broadway, New Yor 
ite 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 


ply € Dies Marion, Ind. 
Step Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, th 


United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machine 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

CRUSHER (Proctors) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
CRUSHING, PLANTS, COKE 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CUTTER HEADS 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Willis E. Holloway &Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


DIAMOND CORE 
CONTRACTING 


Hoffman Bros., Pa. 
Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Deor Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


DRAG LINES 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Bide. Chicago 

Denver Rock Drill Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


DRILL 
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DRIFTERS, DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


DRILLS, CORE 

Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 

a. 

DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

DRILLS 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Lectonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

DRILLS (Hollow Rod) 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 

DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


(Hand Operated 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 


‘a. 

Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 


DRILLS, ROCK 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Pneumoelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPENERS 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connelsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


DRUMS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 


jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


DUMP CARS 

Connellaville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind 


DUMPS (Rotary) 
Wood Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill. 
DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio , 4 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfu. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Hl. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-ceighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mfg. Co., Au- 


Supply Co., 


St 
rora, Th. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 953 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

St Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, iil. 


ELIMINATORS 


Nicholson, W. H. & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


| 
| 
|_| 


JIGS 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN BE APPLIED 


os 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 


Will successfully handle ores up 
to 2144” round hole. 


ROUGHING JIGS 


G. H. ELMORE 


Engineer 
Philadelphia 


INDUSTRY NEEDS 
METALS & COAL 


REDUCE HOISTING AND HAULAGE 
EXPENSE BY USING 


DEWCO ELECTRIC HOISTS 


DENVER ENGINEERING WORKS 
DENVER, COLO. 


Aldrich Pumps 


This pictures one of our horizontal triplex, 
pot chamber water-end type of pumps. 
It is sectionalized as much as possible to 
facilitate handling in mines, etc., and to 
minimize the cost of repairs. It is built | 
in capacities of 100 to 1,200 G. P. M. 
against 350 feet, up to 35 to 400 G. P. M. 
against 1,000 feet. 


| Write for descriptive data 


The Aldrich Pump Co. | 


| ALLENTOWN, PA. 


MINE PUMPS 


For All Mine Pumping Requirements 


Fig. 50. Single Acting Triplex Pump, 
with Electric Drive 


The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 


General Distributing Houses 


CHICAGO DENVER 
Henion & Hubbell Mendrie & Bolthel Mfz. Supply Ce. 
PITTSBURGH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Harris Pump & Supply Ce. Charleston Electrical Supply Ce. 
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GAS AND GASO- 
LIN 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, W 

Cleveland Belting & Mach. Co., The 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, = 

Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 


N. Y. 
ENGINES 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


(Hoisting and 


Pa. 

Randle Machiner} Co., The Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 

ENGINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


ENGINEERS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., Orr- 
ville, Ohio 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Hunt, Robt. & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, III. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Longyear, E. J. & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn ~ 


EXPANDED STEEL LAMP 
GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


EXPLOSIVES 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 
ome Powder Co., East Alton, 


Ham- 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 
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FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
., Connellsville, Pa. 
oo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
— iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


a Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


er Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Colo. 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


Ill. 


FIELD COILS 

A. M. Leacock Co., Newark, N. J. 

FILTERS (Water) 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa 

FITTINGS (Ground) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

FORGINGS 
Mine Faquiyment & Supply Co 
Denver, Colo. 

FORGED STEEL BALLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

FRAMES (Head Frames for 
Mines) 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

GEARS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Electric ‘Co., Schenectady, 


Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ec, Wis 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


¥. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

GRATES (Shaking) 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

GRATES (Stationary) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


GREASES 


Ohio Grease Co., 
Ohio. 


GRINDING BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


GUIDES 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Cc., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 7th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

HAULING ROPES 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
General Flectric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HIGH INTENSI TY 
MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HITCHINGS 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ec 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Pneumoelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Fitteburgh, 
‘a. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co., Milwau- 

ee, 

Novo Engine Co., ‘i. Mich. 

Holmes, Robt., Bros., Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


Loudenville, 


: 


| 
— 
— 
| 


THE CENTRAL FROG & Switch Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Manufacturers 


FROGS-SWITCHES 


| 


in 
~ 


| 
| 


cy 


Crossovers,Crossings,Stands, 

Portable Track, Rail Braces 

and Track Material of every 
description 


Prompt Shipment Write Us 


Lamps 


We make complete line 
of carbon lamps of all 
standard candle - power 
and voltage. 


Especially adapted for 
mine service. 


Prompt deliveries guar- 
anteed. 


Write for prices 


THE SUNLIGHT ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARREN, OHIO 


‘Are You Getting 
This Every Month? 


Ask Us To Put You 
On Our List 


| P.O. BOX 800 


HAND-FIRED STOKER 
SOOT BLOWERS 
SHAKING GRATES 
DRAFT BLOWERS 
BOILER FRONTS 


Send for Catalog 


Coal Crushers Shaking Screens 
Tipples Feeders 

Larries Sheaves 

Mine Cages Conveyors 


Gravity Screens Elevators, Etc. 


Send for Bulletins 


| MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY AND 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


MARION, INDIANA 
SCOTTDALE, PENNA. 
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HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hazard Mfg. Co.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Why te Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR 


Goodrich Ca., The B. F., 
Ohio 


HOSE (Rubber) 


Akron, 


Goodrich Co... The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 

INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 


Eiectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co... Mansfield. Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electric Railway Equipment Cex. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohie 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Mhio Brass Co.. Mansfield. Ohio 


Westinghouse Elee. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St«.. Philadelphia,Pa 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


IRON AND STEEL 

Stupp Bros. Bridge& Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo 

JACKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


JIGS 


G. H. Filmore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co, 
Denver. Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
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KITS (Roadmen’s) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LAMPS, (Carbon) 


The Sunlight Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Warren, Ohio 


LAMPS ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Leetonia Tool Co. (Carbide), Leeto- 
nia, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LAMP GUARDS (Key Lock- 
ing) 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago. Ill. 

LAMP PROTECTORS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Hl. 

LAMPS, SAFETY 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

LARRIES 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


LEATHER BELTING 

Chicago Relting Co., Chicago, Il. 

LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadel phia,Pa. 

LOADING BOOMS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Ccnnelisville, Pa. 

Marion Machine Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Maricn, Ind. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Cennellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES (Compressed 
Air) 

H. K. Porter Co., 1208 Union Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Steam) 


Hi. K. Porter Co., 1208 Union Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


fronton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Cclony Bldg., Chicago 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Vulean Iron Works, 
ra. 


(Fireless 


Wilkes-Barre, 


LOCOMOTIVES (Mine) 


H. K. Porter Co., 1208 Union Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES (Railway) 


H. K. Porter Co., 1208 Union Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
H. K. Porter Co., 1208 Union Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Celony Bldg., Chicago 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, I. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUBRICATORS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


MACHINE TOOLS 

Randle Machine Cc., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

MAGNETIC 
TRATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC DRUMS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (High Intensity) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETIC PULLEYS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETS (Electro) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (Standard and 
Special) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


MILLS, BALL 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver. Colo. 
ine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CONCEN- 


— 
| 
| 
| 
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ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Pipe Coverings 
Vulcanized Fibre, Sheets, Tubes and Rods 


Mica Insulations 


‘ BRATTICE CLOTHS: Jutex—Non-Inflammable. Pylox—Waterproof and Non-Inflam- 
mable Jute. Dutex—Duck, Non-Inflammable and Waterproof. Bratex—Duck, 
Non-Inflammable. Black Jack Waterproof. 


| OLD SAIL CLOTH 
| MIKESELL BROTHERS CO. 


156-178 North LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


Why Purchase a Cheap Circuit Breaker and Then Pay 
Some Man Real Money to Stay Around and Help it 
to do what it should do itself? 


Coupon Books 


Mine Commissaries 
CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


Are completely automatic in 
their operation. 


You are spending unnecessary 
money fcr incomplete protec- 
tion of your power circuits, 
untess they are equipped with 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breakers. 


The Automatic Reclosing Cir- 
cenit Breaker recloses without 
the aid of of an attendant and _ 


not until load conditions are 


right. It makes no attempt 
to reclose if load conditions 
are not proper for the return 
of power. 

Bulletin No. 302 tells how 


these breakers may be ap- 
plied to your circuits. 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 


For Prices, Samples and 


Catalogues, Write 


THE AUTOMATIC RECLOSING 
CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO U.S. A, 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis Indiana, U.S.A. 


EGYPTIAN TIMBER COMPANY 
RAILROAD CROSS-TIES 


AND EVERYTHING IN THE WAY OF 
TIMBER FOR MINES 


821 Railroad Exchange Building 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ce, Wis. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


MINING DRILL STEEL )Hol- 
low and Solid) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York City 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Flec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Denver oa Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, 

Caer Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 

Machinery, Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co. 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINERAL MAGNETICE 
SPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINE SIGNALS 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Leetonia Tool Co tonia, Ohio 
Mine & Supply Co., 
ine melter Suppl Co. 
Denver, Colo. 
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MINE TIMBER 
Timber Co., St. Louis, 


o. 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 

ly oy Marion, Ind. 

Mine Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

quip t Co., Cinei ti, 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Il. 

Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver. Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machiner 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y % A 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, In 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 

Worthington Pump & 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., ° 


ORE SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Cross Engineering Cc., Carbondale, 


Pa. 
Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
PICKING TABLES 
— E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Pena 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Ce., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


PORTABLE LAMP GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


PORTABLE WOOD HANDLE 
LAMP GUARD 

Flesible Steel Lacing Co 
Clinton St., Chicago, tii. 

POWER SHOVELS 


Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 


POWER TRANSMIS- 
SION MACHINERY 


ow Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
Marion, Ind. 
Mfg. Co., 


Auwere, 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


— Brothers, Punxsutawney, 

a. 

Longyear Company, F. J., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


PULLEYS, (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


— Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Novo Engine Co., ‘Lansing, Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

“—. Iron Works Co., Kansas 
it 

Westhineson Pump & Machinery 
a » 115 Broadway, New York 
city 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

The Deming Co., Salem. Ohio 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


| 
| 


Automatic Alarm 


Gongs 


They operate with 
the vibration of the 
ear on which they 
are hung. Nothing 
electric—nothing to 
wind up—they’re 
entirely automatic. 


Simply hang them 
on the first car of 
the trip and they 
will produce an ef- 
fective alarm 300 
to 500 feet ahead. 
| Made with or without the torch. Write for 
| quotations and circular. 


| 
Exectric Service Suppers Co. 


| Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 


| PHILADELPHIA - - 17 and Cambria Streets 
NEW YORK - 50 Church Street 
| CHICAGO - = = = Monadnock Building 


| 
| 


| 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 
Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 


Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


| The Roessler & Hasslacher 


Chemical Company 


100 William Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cyanide of Sodium 


96-28% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


“Cyanegg” 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% in egg 
form, each egg weighing approximately 


one ounce. 


q 4 
| 
| 
¢ 
| 
AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR 
| 
ACHE, 
LOT | 
FC) Q 
= 
A~ 
| 
| 
= . | | 
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PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Cv., Salem. Ohio 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 

Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


‘a. 
— Iron Works, Kansas City, 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co. Clevciand, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 
PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg, & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio, 


Geueral Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


‘a. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 
N. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 

ro, Tl. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. 115 Broadway, New York, 
N. ¥. 
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RAILS 
Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAIL BONDS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pttsburgh, Pa. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


RESPIRATORS 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 


ROCK CRUSHERS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 


ROCK DRILLS 
= Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


o. 
Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co. 
Orrville, Ohio. 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago ond New York 

Hazard Mfg Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis 

Roebling Sons, "John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Federal Sign System Chicago, Ill. 


SAFETY MAGNETS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Ca., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 


SANDERS (Pneumatic 
Vacuum) 


SAW RIGS 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

SCALES 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


SCREENS (Gravity) 


Marien Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
Ply | Co., Marion, Ind. 
Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Th. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Lubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 


Go Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 


iN. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Electro Mag- 
netic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SEPARATORS, 

Wet) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
SHAKER PLATES 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SHEAVES (Hoisting) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
— Patent Pulley Co., St. Louis, 
o. 


SHOVELS 

Thew Automatic 
Lorain, Ohio. 

Wyoming Shovel Co., Wyoming, Pa. 


(Magnetic, 


Shovel Co., 


| 
| 
| 
|| 


We have built build- 
ings for mine plants 
complete from Head 
Frame to Flotation 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


STUPP BROS. 
Bridge & Iron Co. 


Frisco Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


We have built every 
kind of building used 
in smelter plants from 
Roaster to Cottrell 


WHAT CAN WE BUILD for YOU? 


‘FOR SALE 


Two Plants in Course of Dis- 
mantling 

1—4 x 3 Hendy Ball Mill, complete. 

1—6 x 6 Cone Classifier. 

1—Universal Sand Concentrator. 

1—8’ K & K Flotation Machine. 

1—20 H. P., Type Y, Fairbanks Oil 
Engine. 

1—25 H. P., Type Y, Fairbanks Oil 
Engine. 

1—20 H. P. Fairbanks Electric Hoist. 


1—5 x 4 Marcey Ball Mill 6400, new 
balls. 
7—No. 5 Wilfley Sand Tables. 
1—Deister Overstrom Slime Table. 
1—10X 15 Vulean Blake Cruslier. 
Rail, pipe, cars, tools, ete. 
Used thirty days. 


A. H. SIMPSON CO. 


MACHINERY—NEW AND USED 
129 Fremont Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


| SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 


Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 
floor space and power. 


HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 


Absolutely automatic. 


MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 


Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- 
tion. Let ustell you more. We will 
be pleased with the opportunity 


FLOTATION 

and 
CONCENTRATION 

ORE TESTING LABORATORY 


Los Angeles Calif., U. S. A. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 


Mining Congress Journal 
IDENTIFY YOU 


| 
| 
| 
| j 
| 
| | 
j 
| 
! 
| 
| 
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SHOVELS 
Electric) 


Thew Automatic 
Lorain, Ohio. 


SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, III. 


SIGNAL SETS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Federal Sign System, Chicago, III. 

SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


(Steam, Gas & 


Shovel Co., 


SMELTERS 
Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Il. 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SPELTER 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Hl. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPOUTS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Blidg., Chicago 


Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 
STEEL BUILDINGS 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo 

STEEL (Mining) 

International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

STEEL PLATE WORK 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo 

STEEL (Rock Drill) 

International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 

STEEL, REINFORCING 

American Mine Door Co. 
Ohio 

STOKERS (Hand Fired) 

Marion Mechine. Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.,Marion, Ind. 


Canton, 
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STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


lo. 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


or Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


STORES (Company Coupons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 
IRON 


Stupp Bros. Steel& Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
See Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHBOARD S, 
TELEPHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ec, Wis. 
SWITCHES  (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


io 

Electric Railwa 
Cincinnati, 

Ohio Brass Gas; Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, etc.) 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


TIMBER (Mine) 
Timber Co., St. 


Equipment Co., 


Supply Co., 


Louis, 


o. 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Jeffrey ws Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, iil. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

West Virginia Co. Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 
“on Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TRAPS 

Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
jarre, Pa. 


TROLLEY FROGS 
Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 


TROLLEY 
Clamps) 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 

TROLLEY LINE SECTION 
INSULATOR SWITCH 


— City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, 
a. 


(Hangers and 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
= City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY POLES 
~—— City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, 
a. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

— City Mfg. *Co., Johnstown, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohto 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRUCKS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

TUBES 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

TURBINES, STEAM 

—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VALVES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., 


Co., 


Mansfield, Ohio 


| 


AINSWORTH 


PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS 
Are Standard for Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish 


| 
| 
Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog of Surveying Instruments and | 

Bulletin of the Brunton Patent Pocket Transit | 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 


DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 


BALANCES AND 
WEIGHTS 


for Scientific Purposes 
Made by 


THOMPSON BALANCE CO. | 


Denver, Colorado 


| 
| 
| 


General Briquetting | 
Company 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

25 Broad Street NEW YORK | 


Specialists in the Briquetting of Ores, Coals, 
Lignites, Metals, Concentrates, etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L. R.R. 


PIG LEAD 


| 


WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 


ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
WM.B SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


Wilmot En¢gineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 
Improved Breaker Machinery 


for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 
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WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfc. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 

Wm. B. —— & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York 
Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 


Fourth 


Ham- 


WEIGHTS 


Ainsworth, Wm., & Son, Denver, 
Colo. 


WELL-DRILLING MACHIN- 
ERY & TOOLS 


The Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co,, 
Orrville, Ohio. 


WET MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 


100 Smith Street, Milwalkee Wis. 


WIRE & CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cage; New Yor 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling’s Sons, The John A., Co., 
Phila., Pa. 

WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

ZINC (Rolled Sheets 
Strips) 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Hl. 


and 


At Your Service 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the govern- 
ment departments, the American Mining Congress 
will be glad to serve its active members without 
charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, 
either in obtaining information, securing public 
documents, in advising as to the progress of legis- 
lation or in the consideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization 
of service. Write us how we may serve you. 


The American Mining Congress 
Washington, D. C. 


Munsey Bldg. 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 
Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 


We are not dealers or refiners. 
Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
* Q” “ Pp. D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 
Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 


ers’ and lithographers’ plates. 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 


203 Broadway 
Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Paper and 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESS: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
Development 


Mineral Lands 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OPFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Ine. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 
SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 
OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 
Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
Minerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 Ib. up to § Tons 
MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 
SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 
Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
Francisco 
Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 
Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


Janney FLOTATION MACHINES 


are made in two sizes: The “Little” Janney for mills 
treating up to 100 tons of ore per day, and the “‘Stand- 
ard" for mills treating 100 tons or more per day. They 
get the last possible pound of mineral and produce a 
high grade concentrate. 

Both are adaptable to treatment of all ores amenable 
to flotation. 

The Janney patented circulating feature has a similar 
effect upon flotation to that obtained by having a 
screened or classified circulating load through any 
crushing medium. 

We make a Specialty of testing ores by flotation. 
Send for illustrated booklets. 

Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


STIMPSON EQUIPMENT CO. 
Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of pruduction, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coalindustry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $.................... membership fee and dues for the year 
1919 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Min1nc ConGREss JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 


Active ( “ 15.00 “ 10.00) “ 25.00 
Life - - - - - - 100.00 


3 
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The Indiana Laboratories Co. 


Incorporated 


Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


Orvis C. Hoffman 


DIAMOND:CORE DRI LLING 


Speci PA. 
(Our cialty——Testing Bituminous Coal Lands) 
Up-To-Date Equipments Expert Drill Runners. Inquiries Solicited 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 


Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


RICHARDS, J. W. 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 
Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
est 24th Place 
1489 CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILLCO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails Al: Sections 
12 lb. to 40 lb., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


JOHN HERMAN, B.S.C. 
SCREENING BALL MILLS 
Ore testing and Assaying 


5148S. L. A. Los Angeles, Cal. 


WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 
Engineers and Contractors 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
Tipple Equipment, Picking Tables, Designers of 


Plants, Conveyors and Elevators, Coal Handling 
Machinery. 


— © 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
Assayers and Chemists 


Assays, Analysis and [ner Independent Control 
Vor 


© 
RUHL & STEWART | 
Mining Engineers 
JOPLIN MISSOURI 
$ 
Herbert Goodall Archie J. Goodall 


GOODALL BROS., and ur gists 
Shipments Check ed Controls a 
8 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA 


2 


BEACH & COMPANY 
ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 


Supervise weighing and sampling of ore shipments 
to smeiters. 


Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. 


ALONZO F. BARDWELL 
ASSA TES AND 
Ore Shippers’ 
158 South West Temple St., Salt ae City, Utah 


W. L. PIERS 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 


RARE METALS AND ANALYSES 
428 Eighteenth St Denver, Colo. 


R. H. OFFICER & COMPANY 
ASSAYERS—CHEMISTS 
Salt Lake City, Utah Patronage Solicited 


CHARLES S. COWAN 
ASSAYER & CHEMIST 
160 S. West Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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NEW YORK BUFFALO 


Bertha Coal Company 


General Offices 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 
— Management of 
q COAL MINES 
A ROLLER 


BEARING WHEEL 
OF STABILITY 


THESE NEW PERFECT, 
SMOOTH ROLLING—LOW 
FRICTION—STICK TO THE 
TRACK ROLLER BEARING 
WHEELS—SAVE THE CARS 
—SAVE THE POWER, SAVE 
TIME. 


“We put the science of thirty six 
years successful experience in the 


management of coal mines at the 
disposal of our clients.” 


We also finance mines, appraise coal 
lands, do engineering and supervise 
construction. 


An inquiry will bring an explanation 


, of our service. 
Write for Information. 


General Offices KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PEABODY COAL CO. 


46 
332 S. Michigan Avenue 
"FOR SERVICE” 5 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. 


“Sure Grip’’ Clamp 34"-------- 3 
Catalog on request 


Combination Mine Hange 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WASHINGTON 
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INVESTIGATE 
The Bryan Process 


Volumetric Sizing Preceding 
Dry or Wet Concentration 


Mills Designed and Installed 
Concentration Tests Made 


THE MINERALS RECOVERY COMPANY 


1734 Glenarm_St., Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 


LEGISLATION 


Continued) 


VES IRGINIA 
Ww. Ga n Cap r ( ma Slab Fork 
( Jenkins Fairmont 
H: arry B. Clark Pairmont 
UTS STN 


John Hay, Chairman Rock Springs 
C. A. Barnard Gebo 
Q. K. Deaver. Casper 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 


Light Steel Rails 


and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35. 
40, 45 Ibs. per yd. 


lis and General 

Offices 
Huntington, 
W. Va. 
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BALLS 


We make 
“DIAMOND” Brand 
FORGED STEEL BALLS | 
for ball mills 
If you want the most serviceable 


ball made, get in touch with us 


THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 


Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 


EQUIPMENT 


USED AND REBUILT 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, 
Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 
Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 
Locomotives. 


BACHINERY & SALES CO. 


Successors WARSH 4 CO. 


707 Old Bidg., Chicage 


H C. Georg | Plattville 
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When? 


UMM 


Where? 


Because nothing worth while can be 
accomplished without 


Right now. Your assistance is needed 
more than it ever has been, to secure 
for the mining industry proper rec- 
ognition of its importance in National 


COOPERATE 


Why? 


| 


Cooperation 


Reconstruction 


With THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS, the organization repre- 
senting every phase of the mining 
industry; the organization that HAS 
secured results; the organization that 
has the confidence and cooperation of 
the agencies to which we must look 
for assistance; the organization with 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


ANTH RACITE COAL 


Best Since 1820’’ 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Thorne, Neale & Company 


Incorporated 


601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Temple Collieries — A ge 
ANTHRACITE 


Fort, L. V.; Mount AND Pardee Bros. 
Lookout, L. V. or ED., | 


L. & W.: Lackawanna, BITUMINOUS 


DL. & W. or Erie. 


Schuylkill Collieries— Bituminous— Sonman 
Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, ‘“B”’ Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, “E”’ Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—1)4-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 
CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 


Cable Address: ““THORNEALE” 


Lattimer-Lehigh 


& Co. 
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Hent vs Modern 
Conveying 


INCE the Belt Conveyor supplanted Stone 
Age methods, the most important step 
toward increasing the efficiency of conveyors 
is the new method of constructing every 
United States Conveyor Belt for the particular 
service it is to perform. The weight of duck, 
the construction of the body, the rubber 
friction, the kind and thickness of cover—all 
are selected for the special service for which 
the belt is intended. 


United States Rubber Company 
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36x36” Single Roll Crusher at the mine of the Cambridge Colleries Co., Cambridge, Ohio, has 
crushed a 50-ton car of coal in 9 minutes. 


MORE SCREENINGS 


is what your trade demands, and will continue to demand as mechanical 
stokers are installed in Boiler Plants and on Railroad Locomotives. 


Crushed Coal will make up for the shortage in screenings. 


Install a Jeffrey Single Roll Crusher 


as many of the leading coal operations are doing, and give your customers 
the kind of coal they want. 


Only one operation of this machine nec- Ruggedly built to with- 
essary to reduce lump or run-of-mine coal stand hard service and 
to any desired size from 8’ to 34”. hard knocks. 


Ask for copy of Bulletin No. 141-A telling all about this machine. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 NORTH 4TH ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCHES: 
New York Bcston Charleston, W. Va. Phi'adelphia 


Scranton Pitisburgh 
Chicago St. Louis Dal!'as Cleveland 


Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 


| 
JEFFRE 
| 


\ 
CC 


